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ITH the League idea on the scrap-heap and 

anarchy once more established in Europe, 

agreements based pureiy on considerations of 
strategy and the imperial interests of the Great Powers 
become inevitable. The victims of aggression must be 
sacrificed. Assuming Franco’s victory with Italian help— 
and Britain fears Germany in Spain more than Italy— 
the Italian agreement only comes into force when Fascism 
has conquered Spain. Italian sovereignty in Abyssinia is 
to be recognised with British and French help at Geneva ; 
already the smaller Powers, including Czechoslovakia, are 
hastening to patch up their quarrel with Italy by acknow- 
ledging the de jure position of the “ King of Italy and 
Emperor of Ethiopia.” The French agreement with Italy 
is to follow the lines of the British ; Mussolini will agree 
that France as well as Italy has “ vital interests ” in the 
Mediterranean and East Africa, and mutual expressions of 
goodwill will be exchanged and spheres of interest amic- 
ably allocated. France is likely, in the matter of commu- 
nications between Marseilles and Northern Africa, to 
require guarantees more substantial than those which 
satisfied Mr. Chamberlain. In any case it remains to be 
seen how far the Duce will abide by his promises and 
whéther these agreements are the prelude to an agrec- 


ment with Germany or to increased military preparations 
for war with Germany. 


King Carol and the Fascist 


King Carol of Rumania on the side of the angels—or 
at, least fighting the blacker sort of devils—is a strange 
spectacle! His blows at the Iron Guard and M. 
Codreanu are not, of course, inspired by any love of 
democracy. He is an absolutist, fighting for his own 
interest against an out-and-out Fascist movement which, 
if it gets into power, would reduce him to a cipher—or to 
something even more disagreeable. Nevertheless, at this 
juncture, the king’s interest may march to a large extent 
with ours. We may be a little sceptical about the popular 
reforms he promises; but at least he is a barrier against 
the anti-Semitism and the rest of the Fascist abominations 
that M. Codreanu and his friends have stood for. Nor is 
this all. Carol’s moves, and the support they have had 
in the country, are a sign of a reorientation of Rumanian 
policy—a cooling off of the relations with Germany which 
were warming up a few months ago, and a reversion to 
the old attachment to France. German designs in south- 
eastern Europe have been pretty patent, and it is natural 
enough that not Rumania only, but her neighbours, should 
regard the latest developments between Italy, Britain and 
France as offering the best line of defence against a Nazi 
“ Drang nach Osten.” 
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The Slaughter in China 


The Chinese successes of last week have been followed 
by a strong Japanese counter-attack in Southern Shantung. 
Large forces are advancing, as we write, towards Suchow ; 
the Chinese, though heavily pressed, are offering a stubborn 
resistance. On the eastern front in Kiangsu province 
slight progress by the Chinese is reported near Liyang. 
On the Peking-Hankow front there has been a withdrawal 
of the invading columns, and the Chinese are attacking at 
various points in Southern Hopei province. Guerillas 
are active in many districts, with casualties, if the official 
communiqués are to be believed, amounting to scores of 
thousands and immense destruction. Meanwhile there 
have been conflicting rumours of political dissension and 
unrest in Japan—arising largely from the illness of the 
Prime Minister, Prince Konoye. We are now assured that 
Prince Konoye will be back in harness next week, deter- 
mined to see the “ protracted armed conflict with China ” 
through to the bitter end. Maybe; but that does not 
prove that there is no uneasiness in Japan about the 
protraction of the conflict and its consequences now and 
hereafter. 


The War in Spain 


Our correspondent cables from Barcelona: “ The 
military situation is more serious now that the rebels 
have cut the Barcelona-Valencia road. But the two parts 
of Republican Spain will still be in close contact by air, 
radio and sea. General Miaja, assisted by persons better 
equipped politically, will act as a sort of viceroy in Central 
Spain, and will be kept supplied with arms by the factories 
in his own province as well as by shipments from abroad 
and from Catalonia. The Republican fleet, based on 
Cartagena, will have no serious opposition at sea if it goes 
out to convoy vessels carrying precious freight, and at 
night it will be exposed to little danger from aerial attack. 
Military and political leaders will be able to move between 
Catalonia and Madrid without great difficulty. The 
district, the temporary capital of which is Madrid, can feed 
itself—with the relative insufficiency which it has known 
and stoically accepted these many months. Its spirit is 
reported to be excellent and its resistance likely to be 
stubborn. The Spaniards are not good. organisers and it 
remains to be seen whether the decentralisation consequent 
on this bisection of the Republic will hamper or facilitate 
the prosecution of the war in each section. As I cable, 
the insurgents are making some headway southwards 
down the coast from Vinaroz to Castellon, but Tortosa is 
still holding out. There are brighter features in the dark 
picture. (1) The Government army is better equipped— 
aeroplanes excepted—than it has ever been. (2) Aeroplanes 
have been coming in from abroad in recent weeks ; none 
had come for months previously. Their number is small 
and Loyalist aviation is still very deficient, but hopes of 
further importations are high. (3) I have talked just now 
to five members of the new Negrin Government; they 
are calm and hopeful and preparing for a long struggle. 
(4) Catalonia is slowly recognising the fact that a state of 
war exists. The poorer classes seem more inclined than 
the comfortable and rich to make sacrifices and to con- 
tribute their lives and limbs. Perhaps that is as it must be. 
(5) Human reserves have scarcely been tapped (too many 
civilians are still on the streets) and if there is time to 


train them, there will be no shortage of soldiers. (6) The 
Ebro river is a good natural line of defence for Catalonia. 


‘If the rebels, therefore, turn in the direction of Valencia, 


the Barcelona authorities. will have the opportunity to 
mobilise Catalan resources. As Sefior Alvarez Del Vayo, 
the Foreign Minister, said to me yesterday’: “ Time has 
the floor.” 


The President Meves 


Convinced at last that the depression in the United 
States will not cure itself, President Roosevelt has chosen 
his policy. He still clings to the conceptions of the New 
Deal; he still holds Big Business responsible for creating 
the slump by monopolistic practices and prolonging it by 
mule-like and unpatriotic contumacy. He refuses to 
cajole the mule by concessions, even in the matter of 
taxes, and has decided instead to try to galvanise the 
animal into activity by a powerful “shot” of inflation. 
Bank credit is expanded by reducing the proportion of 
funds required to be held in reserve and by using the 
Treasury’s “ sterilised” gold as a fresh reinforcement to 
the credit base. In addition, Congress is to be asked to 
appropriate over £900 millions for expenditure on relief, 
for public works, loans to States and municipalities and 
for advances to utility, railroad and other business enter- 
prises. In spite of its recent attitude of disapproval 
towards every proposal from the White House, Congress 
will doubtless sanction most, if not all, of this electorally 
attractive programme. Gradually the increase in relief 
payments should filter back in the form of enhanced 
demands for consumers’. goods. But, even if States and 
municipalities may be glad to relieve their local unemploy- 
ment problems by borrowing on easy terms for public 
works, their expenditure may not do much more than 
offset the continuing shrinkage of private capital invest- 
ment; and it is even more questionable whether business 
companies will go in for programmes of re-equipment and 
expansion so long as the present Administration lasts. 
At present their fear of President Roosevelt is matched only 
by their hatred, and in these circumstances enterprise may 
well be slow to revive. 


The French Strike 


M. Daladier’s success in settling the French strikes has 
earned him plenty of applause ; but it has still to be seen 
how long the settlements willlast. In the factories working 
to Government order, a small wage advance has been 
conceded ; but a 45-hour week is to be worked for the 
present instead of one of 40 hours—a serious step back 
from the Trade Union point of view. In the metal 
industry as a whole the arbitrators have rejected the 
workers’ major claims, or rather referred them to be dealt 
with in the new collective agreements which are shortly 
to be negotiated—unless the employers refuse to negotiate 
them, as they may. M. Daladier, following the example 
of M. Chautemps, is now said to be contemplating an 
“ anti-strike ” law to prohibit stoppages of work until 
they have been approved by a ballot of the men concerned. 
If such a law is passed, there will assuredly be trouble. 
The C.G.T. is already much more openly hostile than the 
Socialist or the Communist Party to the Daladier Govern- 
ment; and the Socialists in the Chamber will certainly 
have to offer strong opposition to any Bill restricting 
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Trade Union rights, on penalty of losing their influence 
in the country. This will leave the Daladier Cabinet 
dependent on the Right and Centre, and either cause its 
fall or break the Front Populaire altogether. But M. 
Daladier has a respite, and, for the moment, as the financiers 
are being kind to him, he is having a fairly easy time 
while he works out his decree programme. 


The Co-operative and the People’s Front 


The annual conference of the Co-operative Party has 
caused a considerable flutter at Transport House by 
declaring in favour of a Popular Front, or, as they call it, 
a “ United Peace Alliance.” This decision, coming hard 
on the heels of the Transport House manifesto denouncing 
the “ United Front” and the “People’s Front” with 
equal vehemence, was taken by the Co-operative Party on 
the advice of its chairman, Mr. Alfred Barnes, M.P., 
against the votes of the majority of the Co-operative M.P.s 
and of the delegates of the London Societies. That it 
should have been taken against so formidable an opposition 
indicates a strong feeling among the rank and file in favour 
of an alliance “‘ for peace and democracy ” with the object 
of pulling the present Government down before it has 
done irreparable mischief. The London Co-operators’ 
attitude is doubtless due to their feeling, based on domestic 
politics, that they are doing well enough without ailies, 
and that they have no desire to share power on the L.C.C. 
with the Liberal “rump.” But over the country as a 
whole, the feeling in favour of some sort of democratic 
alliance is growing fast, and no outpouring of official 
manifestos seems likely to stop it. The Co-operative 
Party’s vote will not immediately bring matters to a head ; 
for it was decided to refer the issue to the National Co- 
operative Authority which represents all sections of the 
movement. This means that nothing further is likely to 
be done until the full Co-operative Congress meets at 
Whitsuntide. 


The Cinema Strike 


Disputes which involve conflicts of jurisdiction between 
rival Trade Unions are apt to be awkward affairs to settle. 
In the cinema industry, whereas one Union, the National 
Association of Theatrical and Kine Employees, has an 
agreement with the London cinema proprietors, a sub- 
stantial fraction of the skilled technicians belong to the 
Electrical Trades Union, which is claiming recognition 
of its right to bargain collectively and an advance in wages. 
This being refused, on account of the agreement with the 
other Union, the E.T.U. members have struck work, 
whereas the members of the N.A.T.E. are keeping the 
cinemas open, and accusing the E.T.U. of poaching on 
their preserves and attempting to seduce away their 
membership. Both Unions being affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress, the General Council will presumably 
have in due course to deal with their rival claims ; but in 
the meantime the cinemas have been able to stay open 
over the holidays despite the strike. During the past few 
days the E.T.U. has extended the stoppage to certain 
sections of the film industry, where also there are several 
rival societies. Obviously, the best thing would be a 
comprehensive agreement with the employers, to which 
both the E.T.U. and its rivals would be parties, and a 
parallel agreement among the Unions defining their 


respective spheres of operation. The electricians are 
key men both in the cinemas and in the film studios ; and 
effective safeguarding of conditions clearly requires their 
collaboration with the other bodies of workers in the 
amusement industries. 


Teachers in Conference 


The Easter Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers was unsparing in its criticism of the defects of 
our educational system—in particular the mass exemption 
of children under 15 which the Education Act encourages, 


‘and the inadequacy of the provisions alike for secondary 


education and for nursery schools. We are still struggling 
—for all our boasts that we are a democratic and a pro- 
gressive nation—for the acceptance of the principle that 
“merit and not money should be the open sesame to all 
educational opportunities.” And educationists and doctors 
are still stressing, year in and year out, the folly of the 
State that takes so little thought for the welfare of a host 
of children from two to five years of age. The National 
Association of Schoolmasters, who were also in conference, 
put its finger on another weak spot—the poor remuneration 
of the primary teachers. It is indeed a just ground of 
complaint that a schoolmaster starting his career, and 
engaged in highly skilled and supremely responsible work, 
should receive a salary of 65s. a week. But for the claim of 
the women teachers to better pay—or to “ equal pay for 
equal work ”’—the Schoolmasters, as usual, showed no 
sympathy. In their opposition to their principle (which 
is supported by the N.U.T.) we think the N.A.S. are 
wrong. It is not, as some of them pretend, simply a 
“specious theory,” pushed by a determined body of 
spinstcrs among the teachers, who refuse to face the 
realities of the situation. 


Official Secrets 


The National Union of Journalists at their Easter 
conference passed a resolution protesting against recent 
prosecutions of newspaper reporters under the Official 
Secrets Acts. The protest was timely. The Acts have 
been lately invoked in the case of one journalist alleged to 
have received information from a telephone operator and 
ofanother who wrote a story based, so the police claimed, 
on a confidential circular wrongfully shown him. In 
neither case was the matter published relevant in any way 
to the security of the State, but the Courts have now held 
that any policeman or Post Office employee “ holds office 
under His Majesty,” so that any information derived from 
these sources may be an official secret. It is pertinent to 
recall that when the Act of 1911 and the Amending Act 
of 1920 were passed, Parliament received the most specific 
assurances—on the first occasion from Lord Haldane, 
and on the second from the Attorney-General—that the 
intention was not to create legal restrictions on the press 
but to deal simply with espionage. That an Act designed 
for that quite proper purpose should now be used as an 
instrument to discipline journalists who publish trivial 
and harmless news which happens to run counter to the 
wishes of the police is an “ authoritarian” development 
which calls for firm resistance. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE ITALIAN AGREEMENT 


Tuere is a mistaken notion abroad that the British 
agreement with Italy is a brilliant improvisation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s to rescue this country from an awkward 
predicament. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
The British agreement with Italy and the French agree- 
ment which is to follow are the climax of a policy long and 
persistently pursued. The main feature of this policy is 
its total rejection of the conception of international 
justice which has been centred round Geneva since 1919. 
So long as Mr. Eden was in the British Cabinet the League 
was still talked about and the Chamberlain policy disguised. 
To-day the repudiation of any principle of honesty or 
justice in international affairs is open and avowed ; Britain 
and France are to ask the other Powers at Geneva to 
recognise the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, which is still 
unconquered, and to make their agreements with Italy 
contingent upon the victory of General Franco in Spain. 
Clearly we are back at the old “ power politics,” naked and 
unashamed. But “ power politics” are not to take, as 
Mr. Churchill and his friends would like them to, the 
pre-war form of the balance of power. The aim is a Four- 
Power pact in which Britain and France attempt to buy 
immunity for themselves by an understanding with 
Germany and Italy that their expansion will be unopposed, 
provided that it does not directly menace British and 
French interests. 

Two serious difficulties still stand in the way of the 
achievement of a Four Power pact. The first is the oppo- 
sition of the still uncrushed democracies of Britain and 
France which regard a pact of this nature as dangerous to 
themselves and hate it as involving the triumph of Fascism 
and the enthronement of international immorality. 
The second difficulty is that Hitler, now swollen with 
conquest, is increasingly difficult to envisage as an ally 
or as the adherent to any pact. The various direct appeals 
so far made to the Nazis have failed and the Axis, though 
damaged by Hitler’s seizure of Austria, still remains an 
incalculable factor. At best Mr. Chamberlain. may hope 
that this agreement with Mussolini gives him a breathing 
space, relieves the immediate tension in the Mediterranean 
and may enable Britain and France to negotiate with 
Hitler, instead of with a hostile and united Axis. With 
Mussolini as a neutralising and balancing factor the chance 
of an agreement with Hitler and of achieving a Four- 
Power pact is obviously improved. 

The policy of the Four-Power pact first became public 
three years ago at the time of the Stresa Conference, when 
the agreement with Mussolini was understood to be the 
prelude to a larger pact which would include Germany. 
The growing power of Germany compelled France to 
desire above everything to end her quarrel with Italy ; and 
the Italo-French agreement of January, 1935, was M. 
Laval’s own peculiar achievement. In the spring of that 
year at the Stresa Conference, Mussolini joined with the 
other League Powers in condemning Hitler’s occupation 
of the Rhineland ; nothing was said of the Duce’s open 
preparation for war in Abyssinia. But it was that war 
that forced diplomacy back to Geneva. 

At first neither British nor French diplomacy took 
much account of the Duce’s ambitions in Africa. M. Laval, 


who was privy to the Abyssinian adventure, assumed that 
something could be fixed up at Geneva, and the British 
Foreign Office merely took steps to see that it would not 
seriously affect British interests. Throughout the summer 
of 1935, London and Paris, working on old and well- 
understood ground, devised offers which would enable 
Mussolini to achieve the substance of victory without 
going to war or without upsetting the balance of power 
in East Africa. They made two miscalculations: They 
could not conceive that the Duce would want war for its 
own sake, that he desired not so much the spoils of victory 
as a proof for his own public that he was a conqueror. 
They also underestimated the force of world opinion at 
Geneva and the strength of British opinion which had 
begun, as the Peace Ballot showed, to understand the 
meaning of the League. Hence the confusion and tragedy 
of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva and the Laval- 
Hoare terms that followed it; the speech represented the 
desire of the majority of the British people, but experts 
even then were working out the sort of compromise 
which diplomacy would expect to achieve when a weak 
country incurs the enmity of a Great Power. It is 
worth while to-day to remember Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
words, spoken, as those who heard them will remem- 
ber, with great force and deliberation. Sir Samuel 
Hoare said : 

In conformity with its precise and explicit obligations, the 
League stands, and my country stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly 
for steady and collective resistance to attacks of unprovoked 
aggression. The attitude of the British nation in the last few 
weeks has clearly demonstrated the fact that this is no variable 
and unreliable sentiment, but a principle of international 


conduct to which they and their Government hold with firm, 
enduring, and universal persistence. 


These words, which read strangely to-day, won the 
election for the National Government. They were also 
the prelude to an offer of terms which destroyed the 
League and all respect for the honour of British statesmen, 
and to those half-hearted sanctions which deceived the 
Emperor of Abyssinia into believing that he could afford 
to trust the League to defend him. The sanctions imposed 
were enough to annoy Mussolini, but so managed as to 
convince him that he need take no notice in the future of 
any country as degenerate as Britain. On that assurance 
he later matured and pursued his plans in Spain and 
found, as he expected, that Britain as a member of the 
Non-Intervention Committee was no more to be respected 
than Britain as a member of the League of Nations. He 
could always arrange a new British humiliation for every 
Roman holiday; while British Ministers were assuring 
the House of Commons that they knew nothing of Italian 
intervention in Spain, he could openly congratulate his 
generals and soldiers on their glorious achievements in 
slaughtering Spaniards and conquering their territory. 

To those members of the Cabinet and of the Foreign 
Office who have worked for the present policy, Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech was an unfortunate incident, an unwise 
concession to public opinion. They could only await the 
moment when Mussolini’s difficulties would make him 
desire to return to the Stresa fold. They had to wait 
longer than they expected, because the Duce’s Spanish 
adventure brought a new element of danger and un- 
certainty. Moreover, Mr. Eden objected to being double- 
crossed, as he was in the Gentleman’s Agreement of 
January, 1937, and insisted that there must be some real 
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guarantee about Italian intentions in Spain before any 
future agreement. Therefore, Mr. Chamberlain got rid 
of Mr. Eden. To-day we are back at Stresa—but Stresa 
with a difference. For with Hitler in Spain and in Austria 
a new set of obstacles lie before those who would turn the 
Three into a Four-Power pact. 

It will be seen from this history that the details of the 
British-Italian agreement are of only secondary importance. 
The real crux is the coming effort to make an agreement 
with Hitler. Now that the League has been destroyed, 
such an agreement has become vitally necessary for British 
diplomacy. It is for that reason that Mr. Chamberlain is 
willing to accept an agreement so nebulous and incon- 
clusive with Italy is chief value for the purpose he has in 
mind is that it does, for the time at least, remove tension 
between Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean and 
therefore facilitates discussions with Germany. Mussolini 
may indeed be the go-between with Hitler. The benefits 
of the agreement to Mussolini are obvious. He gets 
recognition of Abyssinia and the public admission that 
Britain expects the victory of General Franco since she is 
willing to wait until Spain is conquered for Fascism 
before asking Italy to fulfil her side of the bargain. 
On that condition he promises not to occupy or keep troops 
in Spanish territory; this is an easy promise, for the 
Duce may maintain his hold over General Franco even 
after he has been proclaimed an independent Spanish 
dictator. Mussolini offers, too, to remove his troops from 
Libya—which is something of a joke, because he can always 
put them back again if he wishes to extort something more 
from Britain. Then Britain and Italy jointly agree not to 
interfere or take sides in any future trouble that may 
occur in either of the two Arab States that lie on the 
Eastern border of the Red Sea. Nothing, strangely 
enough, is said about Palestine, though we had always 
understood that it was in Palestine that Britain most feared 
Mussolini’s intervention. The Duce also renews his old 
promises about Lake Tsana and the conscription of 
Abyssinian troops. 

‘Taken as a whole, it is a grand agreement, which may 
be summarised by saying that Mussolini promises not to 
make unprovoked attacks on the British Empire from the 
time when the war in Spain has been settled in a sense 
favourable to him. Finally, and it is one of the most 
interesting points, England and Italy promise to exchange 
military information. This may mean much or nothing. 
In certain circumstances, if negotiations with Germany 
are unsuccessful, it may be the beginning of a military 
alliance in the Mediterranean. But it is an elastic phrase 
which can be forgotten if the course of British-Italian 
friendship ceases to run smoothly. 

The future is menacing and obscure. It is only clear 
that if this agreement with Italy ever comes into force— 
and the date is problematic—there remains a dark and 
difficult way to go before it develops into a Four-Power 
pact. Is the British Government prepared to make 
imperial concessions to Hitler, and are these what Hitler 
wants ? If not, one wonders what agreement is possible 
with Hitler—since British complacency about his expansion 
in Eastern Europe is already taken for granted. If, on the 
other hand, no agreement is reached with Hitler, Mr. 
Chamberlain will presumably increase his war preparations 
and hope that Mussolini will not be in a position to double- 
cross Britain as Italy double-crossed Germany in 1915. 


LABOUR AND THE POPULAR 
FRONT 


[This article is written by a correspondent of Liberal views who 
would like to co-operate with Labour.] 


Every major victory which reaction has won in post-war 
Europe has been won through the division of the forces 
of democracy. This was the case in Italy where, before the 
March on Rome, four mutually irreconcilable brands of 
Socialists were quarrelling, and where Mussolini was finally 
fortified in power by the support which the Catholic “ Popu- 
lists” gave him in desertion of their democratic principles. 
It was the case also in Germany. When the war ended, the 
leaders of Social Democracy tried to save the Monarchy, 
then made a pact with the Reichswehr command against the 
people, and later participated in the massacre of revolutionary 
workmen. In later years Hitler climbed to power on the 
division between Communists and Social Democrats. The 
situation in Austria was not radically different. Here Dollfuss, 
leader of the peasant movement, assaulted and destroyed the 
political power of Viennese Socialism, and therewith the 
survival value of Austrian independence. It was the same in 
Spain, where the particularism of the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
in Catalonia and elsewhere during the first year of war grievously 
delayed the organisation of effective military and industrial 
resistance to Franco. 

That is how civil liberty founders in country after country. 
Moreover, democratic nations are successively falling victims 
to military conquest for an analogous reason, that they are 
being deserted by those whose interest is to stand with them. 
In the cases of Ethiopia and Spain, the only collective inter- 
national action was an arms embargo directed not against the 
aggressor but against the victim of aggression. On cach 
occasion, this policy was inspired and planned by the preseat 
National Government of Great Britain. If it is further pursued 
it must entail the destruction or alienation of all the potential 
allies of this country, and must presently place Britain’s 
destinies at the absolute disposition of her Totalitarian rivals. 
Could evidence be stronger that our domestic liberty and external 
peace—which are closely related, since Germany threatens 
both—alike demand the concentration of all democratic 
and all patriotic elements for the purpose of overthrowing 
the present Government ? 

It is in these circumstances and in disregard of this challenge, 
that the Labour Party has suddenly and gratuitously repudiated 
the principle of co-operation with other groups in the defence 
of democracy and international order. On the 23rd of this 
month, a conference is to be held in the Queen’s Hall; it is 
convoked by leading Socialists and Liberals supported by 
certain Left Conservatives and Churchmen in order to devise 
means of pressure upon the British Government to grant to 
the Spanish Government its rights. The only effective pressure 
possible is the hostile convergence of a wide range of political 
and non-party opinion. Yet the participation of Labour 
leaders in the conference arrangements has actually evoked 
severe criticism within the Labour Party itself; and, what is 
worse, the National Executive has seized the excuse of this 
opportunity for the issue of a deplorable document meant to 
intimidate those Socialists who are disposed to accept non- 
Socialist help in the service of causes which Socialism approves. 

Thus the decision that “there can be no association in 
any way whatever with... ‘ Popular Front’ movements ” 
is stated to be “definitely binding on all members of the 
Labour Party.” The Executive also decrees that “ the support 
of party members should be definitely withheld from move- 
ments which are bound to weaken the Party’s organisation 
and electoral power by association with other political bodie;.” 
“* Bound to weaken the Party’s electoral power ?” The assump- 
tion is a rash one ; what the electorate requires of an alternative 
government is, above all, a sense of authority and responsibility, 
and the Labour Party would forfeit no confidence through 
displaying willingness to broaden the basis of its authority 
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as the nucleus of a prospective emergency Government. Lastly, 
the statement recalls, in justification of its prohibitions, “ that 
in the Parliament of 1929 Labour was only 19 seats short of a 
bare majority ;” “ emphasises its belief . . . that the capture 
of power can be achieved ;” and implies that a bare majority, 
when attained, can be employed, properly and also effectually, 
to carry out a distinctively Socialist policy in complete dis- 
regard of the feelings of an Opposition, however large. 

The mentality displayed in this document is positively 
frightening. It displays no awareness of an emergency, of a 
crisis in civilisation ; its horizon is bounded by a common- 
place desire of a party machine to win an election without 
dividing the spoils. Yet there is nothing in the trend of con- 
temporary opinion to justify the hope of the Labour Party that 
they can win the next one, if the anti-Government vote is to 
remain split in hundreds of constituencies. Nor does the 
Executive’s statement display any recognition of the enormous 
value which would result from the removal of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, now, within the lifetime of the present Parliament, 
through the sustained and united pressure of all opposing 
groups. But so long as the English Left stands divided 
Conservatism remains inexpugnable ; the real tertit gaudentes 
being Mussolini and Hitler, who are secretly grateful to the 
Labour Executive. To incur the responsibility of perpetuating 
this situation at a ‘moment when, to quote Mr. Churchill’s 
lapidary phrase, Britain is “descending the dark stairway 
to the abyss,” is to sacrifice everything Labour is supposed 
to stand for in the interests of an arid institutionalism. It 
also confirms the growing impression that if war breaks out 
the Labour leaders would enter a Chamberlain Cabinet. 

Yet Labour will not now make an electoral pact with the 
Liberals, and the Trade Union leaders (though the A.E.U. 
holds out) have consented to discuss with Mr. Chamberlain the 
“‘ dilution of labour ” in the engineering trade without demand- 
ing conditions about help for Spain or even demanding the 
end of the present profiteering in armaments and the national- 
isation of the industry. 

Let it be supposed that, the March of Time and Hitler 
having stood still during an appropriate interval, our Labour 
Party were to win its “ bare ” majority. What then? Does it 
intend to drive integral Socialism through into operation in 
the teeth of all obstacles? It is not in any case practicable. 
In the flood-tide of world reaction the forces that won victory 
in August, 1931, would certainly overthrow any purely Labour 
Government. The Front Populaire, a great conjunction of 
progressive forces, proletarian and bourgeois, in a country 
where reaction is weaker than here, has fought a losing battle 
for two years and has now been defeated. Should an electoral 
accident place the British Labour Party in power, how can 
it hope to be more successful in avoiding destruction by the 
tide of counter-revolution, when it has neglected the precaution, 
which the French Socialists took, of first marshalling to its 
side all the sympathetic elements in the country? A Con- 
servative Duchess or an anti-Fascist Bishop wield an influence 
in circles which exercise an important extra-parliamentary 
power over our destinies—I mean the backstairs of the “ upper 
ten.” They can also speak with the glamour of authority to 
our timid and docile middle classes. What can be more 
improvident than to reject such assets ? 

The question of the use of majorities wears an ethical aspect 
too. Democracy is the least ineffective instrument for re- 
stricting the grosser inroads upon freedom, and it must be 
worked in a spirit of reverence for freedom and for individual 
rights. ‘The art of statesmanship consists essentially in the 
evolution of harmony; in the discovery and application of 
policies which will satisfy many groups, even if for different 
reasons. Successful government must always rest upon a very 
wide measure of general consent; and while important social 
changes cannot await the attainment of unanimity, and may 
rightly be enforced against the determined opposition of a 
small clique, however powerful, they should never be intro- 
duced in despite of the sentiments of a very large minority. 

Is it not ironical that the Labour Party, so harsh in the 


its own members, yet 

remains stone-deaf to the reveille of the higher self-discipline 

i ing | sons of freedom to forget what 

divides them and to form a solid phaianx in her defence ? 
Are : 


the officials responsible for this imconsistency men to 
whom the fate of freedom and of Britain is indifferent ? 
5 aap . : 


political task is o> sot aie anr andnng-aion i; il 0 
arrange our several aims on a scale of . The funda- 
mental question is not: “‘ Do I think Socialism or Capitalism 
the better? ” ion: “ Do I consider 


The greatest need of the present time is reassertion of the 
imacy of moral and spiritual values asa truth to be lived by 
or died for. All the decadence rotting western civilisation is 
due to paltering with this truth. Political immorality consists 
in sacrificing the higher values to the lower, other groups to 
one’s own, posterity to immediate advantage, all in the name 
of a so-called “realism,” heedless of the eternal fact that 


3. 


merely acquisitive aim, whether individual or collective, 
stands condemned. Socialism must be related to the welfare 
of the whole country, and should be sought in company with 
all progressive elements. Until the Continental dictatorships 
have fallen, it cannot be sought at all; and if their military 
strength increases, they will stretch out a grisly arm to assist 
Mr. Chamberlain in conducting the burial of Britain’s ancestral 
liberties. Why then “ make-believe” that Labour can play 
a lone hand ? 


FAREWELL TO AUSTRIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN AUSTRIA] 


Nosopy in this country is likely to take seriously the figures 
of the fantastic “plebiscite” of Herr Hitler. In Vienna 
nearly every anti-Nazi to whom I spoke declared that it was 
impossible to take the risk of voting “No,” since it was 
believed that voting papers cast into the urn would fall exactly 
one on top of the other and that the numbering of naimes of 
voters as they drew their voting papers would make it possible 
to trace every adverse vote. The mere belief in such an idea, 
whether it were true or not, was, of course, enough to stifle 
effective opposition. To this must be added the exclusion 
from the poll of all those with any Jewish blood in their veins, 
the arrests and imprisonment. of thousands of supporters of 
Dr. Schuschnigg and the incessant, entirely one-sided pro- 
paganda by radio and press, the knowledge of the terror against 
opponents, and the extravagant promises of work and welfare 
for all, with hors d’oeuvres of the banquet to come in the shape 
of free meal distributions by the army, unlimited opportunities 
to plunder the Jews, and so forth. 

Dr. Schuschnigg’s moving declaration before the world on 
the radio—when he knew his arrest must follow within an 
hour—that the Nazi stories of workers rioting in Austria 
“were lies from A to Z,” was absolutely true. Disorders 
there had been in Austria on a cumulative scale, starting im- 
mediately after Hitler’s speech on the Berchtesgaden agreement. 
But these were carefully organised Nazi demonstrations 
designed to compel the Chancellor to abandon authority in 
one part of the country after another, or to employ troops. 
The latter was internally a feasible proposition, since the army 
had not been undermined by Nazi conspiracy to any con- 
siderable extent. But the first attempt of the Austrian 
Government to reassert itself in this way would have been met 
by Germany putting into operation the famous “ Tavs Plan ” 
of Rudolf Hess for the invasion of Austria, which was seized 
by the police in the Vienna Nazi headquarters as long ago as 
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February. This plan was followed when on March 11th, 
Dr. Schuschnigg prepared for defence and called up the 1915 
class. The same day came the three ultimata of Herr Hitler 
and the march of 100,000 German troops. On that day the 
need to embarrass Schuschnigg by demonstrations ended. 
The Reichswehr had its orders. One might believe the stories 
of the 100,000 rifles and of workers’ disorders had one single 
shot been fired in opposition to the Nazis. There was not 
one, and the only rifles in evidence on March 11th were those 
carried by half-uniformed Nazi boys that night as they raced 
round the capital in motor lorries to the terror of peaceable 
citizens. I know of a case in which a body of 200 workers, 
men, women and children, entirely unarmed, was marching 
towards the Inner City to take part in the peaceful demonstra- 
tions in favour of Dr. Schuschnigg’s plebiscite. They did not 
know that Schuschnigg had made his farewell speech half an 
hour before. As they reached the Rennweg police station, 
half a dozen police rushed at them, shouting “ Who is the 
leader?” Proudly the Fatherland Front official in charge 
stepped forward. Without a word the police, secretly enrolled 
as part of the illegal S.S. in the Nazi conspiracy, drew their 
truncheons and struck the man. full across the face, while the 
terrified and bewildered participants in the procession 
scattered and ran for their lives. Such were the “ Communist 
riots in Vienna.” 

The terror began in Austria half an hour after Schuschnigg’s 
farewell radio speech. I saw the enormous Nazi mobs at a 
given signal surging into the streets with their long hidden 
banners, escorted by lorry-loads of armed youths, wrecking 
the insignia of the Fatherland Front headquarters at Am Hof, 
seizing the Chancellery, the Rathaus and all the Ministries 
while some 25 to 30 per cent. of the police, involved for years 
in the conspiracy, slipped on the forbidden swastika brassards 
kept ready in their pockets. On that night the loyal police 
and officials in all the Ministries were arrested and the per- 
secution of monarchists, Jews, patriotic Catholics and the 
leaders of the Left set in. Naturally exceptions were made 
for those whose courage failed, like Cardinal Innitzer and the 
bishops who followed his lead, the almost senile Right-wing 
Socialist ex-Chancellor, Dr. Renner, and rank and file non- 
Jewish revolutionaries and Communists whom the Nazis have 
wooed with almost servile flattery. In general, however, the 
wave of arrests running into many thousands has continued, 
and so has the plundering of the Jews. On the whole, the 
German troops have behaved well, shown marked distaste for 
mob violence towards the Jews and seem to have had little 
part in the general plundering beyond helping themselves to 
what they wanted to eat, without payment, at such well-known 
Jewish shops as “‘ Wuerstel Biel ” on the Schottenring. There 
the proprietor sagely announced by large placards in the 
window to his non-paying guests, “To-day roast goose 
available,” and thus escaped further violence. But, of course, 
the German authorities in supreme control of Vienna are 
entirely responsible for the organised plundering of the Jews, 
preparations for which were made years ago. 

There has been comparatively little mob plundering. But 
the cold-blooded and cynical spoliation is far worse. I watched 
storm troopers loading under police protection during two 
days the entire contents of a Jewish millinery shop in the 
Taborstrasse into motor lorries. Night after night storm 
troopers visit Jewish flats and in the name of “ requisitions ” 
carry off money, jewellery, motor cars and sometimes every- 
thing in the flat. They give receipts which on presentation 
to the police, as the storm troopers instruct, are rejected, or 
torn up and thrown in the victims’ faces. If the victims follow 
the instructions of the Nazi press and ring up the police alarm 
detachments, they are told that no one is available. One case 
I investigated, now the subject of diplomatic intervention, is 
typical. While the Nazis were removing everything in the 
flat (which belonged to a non-Austrian couple living abroad), 
the houseowner’s Austrian mother-in-law tried to telephone 
the police and friends for help. She could get no connection 
with the exchange. But when the plunderers required more 


lorries, they dialled a secret number, gave a password, and 
thereafter were able to get any connection they wished. The 
frequent warnings in the press against “ unauthorised requisi- 
tions by Reds, misusing Nazi uniforms” are nothing but a 
cynical effort to establish an alibi in the eyes of foreign countries. 
The facts are known to every legation and consulate in Vienna, 
but they are powerless, save to some extent in the case of their 
nationals, who affix to their house doors consular certificates 
of ownership which are the envy of all non-Nazi Viennese. 

Against the official figure of 1,500 to 1,600 arrests, a figure 
of 30,000 for Vienna alone was being generally accepted by 
diplomats within a week of the occupation. All regular 
prisons are packed, as are the many irregular prisons established 
in many parts of Vienna by the storm troopers ; from neigh- 
bours of these houses of terror I have established how fre- 
quently isolated shots are heard from them at night. Big 
batches of prisoners have been carried off to that hell on earth, 
Dachau. Goering’s warning to the Viennese Nazis against 
unauthorised killings had its reasons; the Field-Marshal 
feared the effect on international opinion of the encouragement 
of the pogrom spirit of Dr. Goebbels, and Herr Buerckel 
really did his best, without much hope of success, to put on 
the brake. 

Brutalities to the humbler Jews are matched by the humilia- 
tions inflicted on prominent Austrians, especially aristocrats. 
Count Hoyos, member of one of the oldest families of the 
country and President of the Federal Diet, Colonel Adam, of 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff, recently Commissar for 
Propaganda, Ambassador Ludwig, head of the Press Chamber, 
are only three of the many aristocrats or high officials forced 
to put on aprons and wait at table on their guards and the 
other prisoners, spending long hours washing dishes and 
doing other menial tasks. Baron Louis Rothschild was at first 
employed scrubbing floors and cleaning lavatories. Most 
terrible is the /ettre de cachet system which makes it im- 
possible to discover whether those who have disappeared into 
the Nazi prisons are alive or dead, tortured or merely deprived 
of liberty, kept in Austria or transported to German con- 
centration camps. Even the efforts of foreign legations to 
ascertain the fate of such distinguished prisoners, for instance, 
as Baron Hornbostl, permanent head of the political depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, or Dr. Behrmann (“ Arnold 
Hoellriegel””) the eminent publicist, Hollywood scenario 
writer and friend of Douglas Fairbanks and Charlie Chaplin, 
are fruitless. It is known that the former Consul General in 
Canada, latterly a high official of the Press Department, 
Dr. Kleinwaechter, is to be charged with high treason because 
he faithfully performed his duty to the Schuschnigg Govern- 
ment, that Prince Ernst and Prince Max of Hohenberg have 
been generally well treated and removed to East Prussia, that 
the leaders of the Jewish religious community will be charged 
with high treason because they contributed to a fund to finance 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s plebiscite; but little further definite 
information can be obtained. Herr Richard Schmitz, the 
former Burgomaster, has been seen on hands and knees 
washing the Dollfuss cross from the pavement before the 
Rathaus, and is further to be charged with high treason. 
I established the facts in the case of one Legitimist aristocrat 
over 70 years of age, who was kept for two days with 28 others 
in a cell so full that they had to take turns in sitting on the 
floor. In the centre of the room was one large bucket for 
sanitary purposes, emptied once in 24 hours. Presumably 
one will hear in due course that many of these men who stood 
by the independence of their country and their former royal 
house to the last have “ committed suicide,” as was told of the 
fearless Major Fey and his family. In the Rossauerlinde, 
prison conditions are appalling in the matter of floor space, 
feeding, ventilation and sanitation. 

The fate of the 200,000 Jews of Vienna is terrible—far worse 
than that of the Jews of Germany at the worst period. By now 
the world knows how Jews are daily held to humiliating forced 
labour in the streets amidst the jeers of the mob. I could 
never establish that German troops (who generally show 
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anything but enthusiasm for the Nazi system) played any 
active part in this. Little has been written of the horrors of 
the Seitenstaettengasse, where are situated in one building the 
synagogue, the headquarters and the charitable organisations 
of the Jewish religious community. After the arrest of the 
Jewish leaders, the seizure of the funds and the closing of the 
relief kitchens, the last hope of the masses of starving Jews, 
S.S. guards turned the building into an establishment for 
Jew-baiting. Daily I watched Jews forced to don the cere- 
monial top hats of the synagogue officials and the sacred 
yarmikl of the rabbis and to sweep the street clean of rubbish 
thrown out by the S.S. Inside the synagogue building they 
were forced to perform “ physical jerks,” knee bending and 
stretching, with a chair in either hand. Those who failed from 
weakness to satisfy their tormentors were struck, spat upon 
and abused in the foulest language. Others were made to 
scrub floors and clean closet bowls with the sacred prayer 
bands or (willim. I saw their faces, pale and ashen as they 
came out from this hell of sacrilege, which Jews tell me was 
as horrible to them as it would be for a Catholic to be 
forced to desecrate the Host. 

Such things explain the daily roll of Jewish suicides, which 
has risen as high as 130. What proportion are genuine 
suicides cannot, ef course, be established. Free game for the 
mob, without rights or police protection, despoiled of their 
propercy and usually deprived of all chance of earning a 
livei:hyod and even of relief from fellow-Jews, their religion 
outrag:d, the frontier hermetically sealed against all chance of 
escape, mass suicide is inevitable. Leaving a friend’s house 
on the day of Hitler’s arrival to see the wildly enthusiastic 
welcornae of the Austrian Nazis, I was delayed while two 
coffins were carried before me down the stairs containing the 
bodies of a Jewish doctor and his mother who had committed 
suicide. ‘To-day storm troopers sit in the flat and oblige the 
non-Jewish maid to watch Jews seized at random in the streets 
do the housework. In the street outside other Jews, men and 
women, wash the cars confiscated by the storm troopers. 
After two days of the Nazi regime I ceased trying to dissuade 
any Jew who spoke of it to me from suicide. 


A LONDON DIARY 


“ Wuart in the name of all that’s extraordinary,” people ask 
me, “is the explanation of the Labour Party’s letter warning 
local parties and members against co-operating with people of 
other parties in a campaign to turn out the Government ? ” 
““ Why,” they say, “in our division people are really keen for 
the first time since 1929, worked up and ready to make an 
Opposition that would win the next election. Don’t the Labour 
leaders want to win? Are they afraid of power? If so, that 
seems an even greater reason for some sort of joint Opposition 
which would have more authority and confidence in itself.” 
These people are dismayed and astonished and not to be put 
off by the reply that the Bournemouth Conference rejected all 
alliances. They know that resolutions that the Executive 
wants to forget are quickly forgotten : if they wanted a popular 
movement behind them they could say nothing and let it 
develop and regularise the situation at the next Conference, 
or, if the purists insist, they could call a special conference 
and thrash the matter out now. No, by way of answer the 
only thing is to give these outraged enthusiasts a truthful, 
though discreet, account of what happened at the Executive 
that issued this precious letter. It was a special Executive 
which met to consider the action of some of its own members, 
including Mr. Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps, who supported 
the appeal for the non-party demonstration on Spain which 
is being held next Saturday in the Queen’s Hall. After more 
than two hours’ discussion the Executive decided not to censure 
their leaders, and proceeded to discuss the Popular Front. 
Transport House was receiving scores of telegrams and letters 
from all parts of the country demanding to be allowed to work 
with other parties to turn out the Government; the official 


attitude was quite simply that this was a serious and menacing 
movement which must be sat on immediately. When I explain 
this, my questioners give up. One said that resignation from 
the party was the only possible attitude. Others say that the 
fear of Communists is so fanatical that official Labour would 
rather lose the next election than win with Communist support. 
Actually the Communist point is unimportant, because it is a 
joint platform with Liberal, angry Tories and unattached, but 
locally important people, which is mainly required, and in 
any case you can’t stop Communists working for a Labour 
victory if they insist. They point out further that the only effect 
of the Labour Party’s attitude is to lose them supporters, for 
a “popular front” already exists in fact if not in name in 
many constituencies, and the situation which is occurring in 
mid-Bucks, where many local Labour people are supporting 
a popular front committee to fight the coming by-election, 
is likely to recur elsewhere. The latest development is that 
Lord Beaverbrook, who believes in the Parliamentary system 
and wants a stronger Opposition, has begun to agitate for a 
popular front. Whether his advocacy will help the cause I 
would not like to say. 
* * * 


One of the official A.R.P. lecturers was asked the other day 
whether he really believed in the precautions he was recom- 
mending. He said, of course he did not; the point was that 
“a man with a gas mask on could not scream.” The issue 
could not be better put; the present precautions with their 
emphasis on gas (which, by the way, is not in any case the 
serious side of air attack) are mainly a method of keeping 
people quiet, of getting people used to the idea of acrial war 
so that they will not panic so much if there is a war and will 
not kick so much at the regimentation involved in war 
preparations. The most preposterous claims are made: I 
received an A.R.P. appeal the other day which said that the 
gas masks to be provided for the civilian population were 
“too per cent. efficient”! If you want to know the facts 
about gas masks and the story of the A.R.P. propaganda you 
should read a sober but informing little book (it is the latest 
number of Fact) called Air Raid Protection: the Facts (Fact 
Ltd., 19 Garrick Street, W.C.2, price 1s.). It is worth reading. 
The more I study this business the more I understand why 
in one town in the north of England the air wardens, who were 
early on the job, have, in effect, gone on strike, and why the 
authorities of Penzance objected to a short factual leaflet on 
the subject issued by the Peace Pledge Union. There was no 
answer to this leaflet and no way of suppressing it. But the 
effort to suppress it was significant. 

7 x * 

Le Populaire of April 7th reprinted a remarkable docu- 
ment, which first appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
from Mr. Frank Sondern, its correspondent in Abyssinia. 
The document is given as a highly confidential letter sent to 
Mussolini by the Duke of Aosta, his Viceroy in Addis Abbaba. 
I might doubt its authenticity but for two things. It is not 
very different, as far as frankness goes, from the letters which 
Marshal de Bono sent the Duce during the Abyssinian war 
and which the Duce permitted him to publish in Anno XIIII. 
Mussolini appears to have that large quality which does not 
fear outspoken comment from his trusted advisers. More- 
over, the information in the letter only puts in terse form facts 
which came to England from another source which could not 
be doubted and which were given in considerable detail in an 
article by Mr. Robert Dell published in this journal a fortnight 
ago. Here is a translation of the letter : 


The situation is really terrible. Italy’s influence extends only 
within gunshot, and no further. The whole of the 6,000,000 natives 
are absolutely hostile. Within 80 kilometres of each Italian garrison 
the Ethiopian Rases rule just as they did before the war.... We 
lack everything ; the natives refuse to sell anything to the Italians, 
having no longer any confidence in the paper money we offer them. 
The only money in which they have any confidence is the Maria 
Theresa thaler. The result is that the natives refuse to come to the 
markets frequented by the Italians; it would cost too much and 
be too dangerous to send bodies of police against them. Itafian 
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financiers (adds the Viceroy), in spite of the pressure of the Duce, 
have so far only invested 150,000,000 francs in Ethiopia, a sum 
insufficient 


which is altogether insuff . Much more is necessary; it must 

be found at once. In view of this situation many Blackshirts, who 

had meant to settle down as colonists in the country, have decided 

to return to Italy, where they spread most angry stories among their 

parents and friends. ... If a European war (the Viceroy con- 

cludes) broke out, we should be chased from the country in a few 

weeks. 
Mussolini’s reasons for wanting an agreement become in- 
creasingly obvious. Anyone who had failed as badly as he 
has in a war would like a public testimonial to his victory 
and appreciate the compliment of getting general recognition 
of a conquest which has so far eluded him. The Conservative 
press plays up beautifully. No longer do we find references 
to Mussolini’s difficulties in Abyssinia: no longer, now that 
agreement is reached, do we read about his economic weakness 
and increasing difficulties. The story of Mussolini’s success 
It is 
well set out in a summary called Abyssinia Unconquered, 
published by the Union of Democratic Control at the price 
of 3d. This pamphlet traces, by quotations from the Times 
and other papers, the increasing pressure exerted by Italy to 
get recognition. One interesting fact I canadd. A friend who 
has been living in Italy tells me that he was commonly told, for 
months before Mr. Eden resigned, that the Duce disliked Mr. 
Eden as the advocate of sanctions and the champion of the 
League, and that therefore Mr. Eden would certainly lose his job. 
Mussolini would turn him out .... My friend naturally scoffed 
at such a suggestion of Italian dictatorship extending to Britain, 
and was amazed and humiliated when Mr. Eden actually was 
turned out and he had to put up with the hoots of gleeful 
triumph in the Italian press. 

* * * 

One of the oddest situations in the Empire is to be found in 
Quebec, where a large part of the French-Canadian population 
is pro-Franco, pro-Fascist and comically “ anti-Communist.” 
This population has become more Catholic than French and 
more Fascist than Catholic. A friend who lives in Quebec 
tells me that one may see people openly wearing the Swastika 
in the streets, and that Adrien Arcand, the editor of 
L’ Illustration Nationale and a supporter of Mr. Duplessis, 
Premier of Quebec, answered a summons to court the other 
day attended by a bodyguard of twenty men in blue shirts. 
The “ padlock law” is unique in British history. Anyone 
suspected of ‘* Communism ” (Communism is undefined and 
so is the person who suspects) may have their premises (house 
or office) raided, searched and padlocked. The Montreal Star 
replied to American criticism of this law by saying that it was 
only a “‘ Latin way” of doing what Anglo-Saxons would do 
in other ways. Already there have been about fifty such raids ; 
in the case of the raid on a Communist leader, the MS. of a 
historical book he was writing was taken away with his other 
papers. The door of the Modern Book Shop which sold 
communist as well as other literature is shut with a big padlock, 
but orders are still executed on the phone. There is also 
a censorship on all books on the “ Index” in Montreal: you 
cannot buy Anatole France, or, more surprising, see the film 
Emile Zola because Zola’s books are on the Index. Best of all, 
a book called The Land of the Free was confiscated because the 
police assumed that it must refer to the U.S.S.R.! Actually, 
of course, it is about the United States. 

* * * 

Walking in the City the other day my friend William noticed 
that a very smart new car, driven by a very smart young man, 
had pulled up by the kerb and that it was laden with a cargo 
of leaflets. Curious, he peeped in and saw that each leaflet 
was headed “ The First Line of Defence.” Now William is 
an ardent anti-militarist, and his snooping instincts were 
aroused. Propaganda about the Territorials? More A.R.P. 
deceptions ? The smart young man left the car and William 
could look into the matter more closely. Cautiously he 
approached ; no policeman was in sight to suspect him of 
loitering with intent. He put his head through the window. 





The leaflets were advertisements of a new health food: we 
should all keep fit and no doubt save a lot of trouble and 
time taken in doing exercises and skipping on the bathroom 
floor if we were all vegetarians and ate just that particular 
kind of breakfast food. ... Propaganda must follow the 


fashion. 
+. * * 


Amongst the things that would have been better put differ- 
ently I recommend Lady Astor’s recent remark that the 
Italian population had persistently declined “in spite of the 
vigorous efforts of Mussolini and the Pope.” 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Lawrence Haward. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Extracts should not be sent without their context. The 
article or passage should be sent in full with the proposed 
excerpt marked. 


Missing Library Books. The Committee have viewed with 
increasing concern the inconvenience and expense caused to the 
Club by the abstraction of volumes provided under the subscription 
to the Circulating Library. 

The disappearing books are mainly works of fiction which are 
preoccupied with capital offences.—Annual report of the Athenaeum 
Club. 


The ‘Rev. Ralph Allport, a Weymouth Methodist minister, on 
Saturday condemned tortoise racing, which is gaining popularity in 
South Dorset. The contests take place on billiard tables, the tortoises 
carrying toy jockeys. Mr. Allport said that many public houses in 
Weymouth were exceeding their legitimate function as places of 
refreshment. They were being turned into fun fairs, and their 
proprietors, having exhausted the possibilities of darts and mechanical 
games as a means of retaining custom, were resorting to silly stunts. 
Dumb animals which had been bought as children’s pets were being 
dragged out of their natural environment. Mr. Cyril Frampton, 
who introduced tortoise racing, said, “ It is all harmless fun, entirely 


free from cruelty. We do not allow betting.”——From The Times. 


If England’s public schools are to go on producing, as is expected 
of them, the world’s leaders, they must be left to their job and for 
that purpose the more inaccessible they are the better.—Letter in 
Daily Telegraph. 


Why is it necessary to publish photographs of conductors in their 
shirt-sleeves ? It does not add to the tone of the paper and I hope 
we shall in future see men properly clothed and as we are accustomed 
to see them on the conductor’s rostrum.—Letter in Radio Times. 


¢ 


Personally, I do not think that there is any likclihood of war being 
imminent, or otherwise, in this blessed England of ours.—Mederna. 


I observed that recently a distinguished English officer writing on 
Spanish affairs stated that he “‘ did not know whether General Franco 
was a great General or not.” Speaking personally from knowledge 
of the country over which he has been fighting, I should not hesitate 
to rank General Franco as the greatest strategist Europe has seen 
since the days of Napoleon.—Patriot. 


Active Englishman (50), with correct outlook, secks work.—Advt. 
in the Times. 


For years now in England servants have been growing scarcer. 
Should war break out the flight to the factories would make us almost 
destitute of domestic help of any kind. And, yet, nothing is done 
about it—except the grumbling.—Letter in Herts and Essex Observer. 


My suggestion is that the News on Sunday at 8.50 be strictly 
curtailed to include only important items and deleting references to 
the Spanish and Japanese conflicts, and such items which are dis- 
turbing to the desirable peace of the Day of Rest.—Letter in Radio 
Times. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


For two years past a specially appointed Civil Liberties 
Committee of the Senate has been investigating the persistent 
attempts of American employers to deny the right of labour 
to bargain collectively, a right which has been repeatedly 
affirmed in recent Acts of Congress. Under the chairmanship 
of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin the Committee has 
collected a mass of evidence, some of it highly sensational 
even by American standards in these matters. This evidence, 
filling fourteen volumes, affords a startling picture of what 
to avoid in industrial relations. The practices brought to 
light do much to explain the peculiar violence and bitterness 
of American labour disputes. Broadly the enquiry, which is 
still in progress, covers four inter-related phenomena, all of 
which sound strange to English ears—espionage, organised 
strike-breaking, munitioning, and violence against labour 
leaders. 

It is not necessary here to say much about the first of these, 
for that part of the evidence which relates to espionage has 
been written up by Leo Huberman in a very readable volume 
called The Labour Spy Racket, now available to English 
readers. The “ service ” sold by half a dozen large, and many 
smaller, detective agencies to practically every industrial 
concern of any importance throughout the United States had 
for its sole aim the prevention of unionisation. Commonly 
camouflaged as “‘ human engineering ” or the “ harmonising of 
labour relations,” its goal was aptly described as “a spy in 
every union lodge.” Information obtained in this way made 
it easy to sack union members, or, where the spy became 
union secretary (as often happened), to direct the policy of 
the union in the employer’s interest. The detective agencies 
were not above spying on Government officials, and even on 
each other. 

The path from “ legitimate ” detective work to industrial 
espionage, and from espionage to strike-breaking and munition- 
ing, has been an easy and profitable one in America’s history. 
Pearl L. Bergoff, a field-marshal in the great army of strike- 
breakers, began life as a detective. Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, now the most famous of the spy organisa- 
tions, was founded in Chicago in 1854 by Allan Pinkerton, 
a former Chartist who had emigrated to the United States. 
There can be no doubt that the heart of this early member 
of the Pinkerton family was in the right place, for in its 
beginning his agency was a link in John Brown’s “ underground 
railway ” for escaped slaves. In the hands of his sons, William 
and Robert, however, the firm found a profitable field in 
collecting and selling information about the early trade unions 
to the growing business interests of the ’eighties and ‘nineties, 
and eventually in providing them with strike-breakers. It was 
largely as a result of the importation of Chinese coolies for 
strike-breaking purposes that the Chinese Exclusion Act was 
passed in 1882, but European immigration remained for long 
a fruitful source of recruits. Organisations whose sole 
purpose it is to hire out professional strike-breakers to anybody 
who wants them still exist—or at any rate, still existed in 
1936. But with the virtual end of immigration, and the 
passage of the Byrnes Act which prohibits the shipment of 
strike-breakers from one State to another, the business is not 
what it was. 

In order to appreciate to the full the fine military flavour 
which pervades “ labour trouble ” in this country, one must 
turn to the evidence on munitioning. Here are described in 
detail the weapons which fill the factory arsenals—“ long-range 
guns,” “ shells,” “ hand-grenades.” All, of course, quite 
harmless, as carefully explained to the Committee, in the 
sense that none of them contain high explosive. Machine- 
guns may be used in emergency, and strike-breakers used 
frequently to be armed with rifles. But most firms are proud 
of the fact that in all ordinary circumstances they can control 
their workers without the use of lethal weapons. True, the 
“shells ” explode, but this is only in order that they may 


i i recommend , 
for example, that they should be thrown in front of a crowd, 
not into its midst. After shrapnel from exploding gas-shells 
had caused loss of life humanitarianism even dictated experi- 
ments with containers made of cardboard. Technical progress 
was also reported along other lines. In the old days exploding 
shells emitted smoke which warned the crowd : modern shells 
are smokeless, and the gas itself is, of course, invisible. The 
three chief firms which specialise in industrial munitioning 
supply police departments as well as individual employers, but 
it developed that munitions sold to the police are often paid 
for by private firms in the vicinity. Each of the munition 
firms proclaimed proudly that of course they never sold to 
trade unions or other subversive bodies, for that would have 
infringed their patriotic principle of supporting only “ law and 
order.” The story about the munitions salesman in a distant 
territory who on the outbreak of a strike wired home: “ Rest 
assured both sides using our weapons exclusively,” is therefore 
probably apocryphal. 

Last year a union secretary was murdered in cold blood at 
his home near New York in circumstances which have never 
been cleared up. The chief contractor for a new subway 
project in the city, who employed members of the union con- 
cerned, was arrested in connection with the crime, but was 
later released for lack of evidence. In general, however, in 
the northern States union officials no longer go in fear of 
their lives, although they know they must submit to shadowing 
and other unpleasant attentions. In the north the principle 
of unionisation is publicly recognised—except, of course, by 
Ford—if still privately resisted. In the south, on the other 
hand, where unionisation has always been backward, union 
organisers are still denounced as “ outside agitators,” “ reds,” 
and “communists.” In the mining districts of Tennessee 
and Kentucky especially there is a long tradition of strike- 
breaking and the “open shop” (open, of course, only to 
non-unionists) which dies hard. Harlan County in the latter 
State has come to be known as a place where no union organiser 
may safely show his head, under pain of being “ ridden out of 
town” or worse. 

Essentially this is the tradition of the Ku Klux Klan, ancient 
bulwark in the defence of Protestant, white America against 
the inroads of the Jew, the Catholic and the Negro. The scene 
has shifted. The consequences of racial and religious 
intolerance in Europe have diminished its popularity in 
America. Modern “ vigilantes” crusade for the “ right to 
work without paying dues to a union” (supposedly a great 
American principle), and the “‘ communist agitator” makes 
a better target than the Negro or Jew of yore. For example, 
in 1935 Bergoff, strike-breaker, organised the “ Citizens’ Law 
and Order Association” in Summit County, Ohio, for the 
benefit of the rubber companies of Akron. Members were 
enrolled on an undertaking to promote the “ enforcement of 
law and order and the upholding of the constitutional rights 
and liberties” of the citizens. Homes were canvassed and 
speeches made attacking “organised minorities,” such as 
unions which “force their members to go out on strike.” 
The rubber companies put up fifty thousand dollars, and in 
this way obtained some hundreds of unofficial special 
constables. 

Last year the formation of a 
of ex-servicemen was announced “ to stamp out the hordes of 
gangsters and labour racketeers”’ and “to take emergency 
control of industry in case general strikes are called.” A year 
ago in Seattle a “ Citizens’ Vigilante Committee ” was formed 
during the dock strike. Instructions to its members read : 

If forced to fight, don’t forget that nothing so swiftly sickens a 
mob of its course as brutal, stomach-wrenching, soul-sickening 
brutality, swiftly, fearlessly and judiciously applied. ... Mount 


your machine guns low, in ground floor windows or entrance ways, 
behind cover, but so they can cover a wide area. 


“ Military Patriotic Guard ” 


This quotation, not from east of the Rhine but from west 
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of the Mississippi, is doubtless exceptional, but it illustrates 
what union organisers are up against in America, or at any rate, 
in parts of it. The now famous Section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (1933) gave labour the right to 
bargain collectively. Business replied by hurriedly organising 
“company unions” under its own control, lest independent 
unions should get there first. The National Labour Relations 
Act (1935) made it much more difficult for an employer to 
satisfy the law with a company union. Business replied by 
making even greater use of the detective agencies, and 
succeeded sometimes in bringing independent unions under 
its control. In 1937 the revelations of the La Follette Com- 
mittee produced widespread statements that spies would no 
longer be employed, and several of the agencies went out of 
business. It is not surprising in view of this history that the 
Committee, in its latest interim report on the situation, should 
remain sceptical, and should announce the early publication 
of legislative proposals. Americans have a passion for passing 
laws. The problem is to administer them. It will require 
a long course of political education in America before “ labour 
trouble ” ceases to be an excuse for behaviour which would be 
tolerated in no other connection. 


New York. HAROLD BARGER 


NORTH-EASTER 


I wap a letter from a friend during the holidays saying that 
another friend of mine had gone to Portrush for Easter. 
“It must be heavenly,” said my correspondent, “ with this 
glorious sunshine and a north-east wind blowing.” I, too, 
felt that it must be heavenly—in Portrush. I had gone down 
into the country to my friend Norman’s cottage, but, though 
the sun was shining gloriously enough, this did not ‘seem to 
be a suitable place for a north-east wind at all. I have 
myself a passion for the north-east wind blowing from the sea. 
How it quickens the blood, and, in quickening it, warms it! 
How the lungs drink it in, and the limbs respond to its 
invitation to activity! The rest of the world may be parched 
by it, but the north-east wind cannot parch the sea, and seems 
merely to refresh it and to make it enchantingly blue. In the 
neighbourhood of Norman’s cottage, on the other hand, the 
north-east wind blew maleficently. It slowed down the blood 
and so chilled it. It constricted the muscles of the limbs and 
made one long, not to walk, but to retire to bed for a week. 
It parched the ground, making the newly mown lawn more 
earth-coloured than green, like an overworked Association 
football ground at the end of the season. A resident in the 
district told me that during cold weather she never allowed 
her children to walk on the common on the edge of which 
Norman’s cottage stands. “ In weather like this,” she said— 
for she has travelled widely—“ it always reminds me of the 
Russian steppes.” 

It was certainly very trying to be in a garden on a sunny day 
with six deck-chairs in the tool-shed and yet not to be able 
to sit down in a deck-chair and enjoy oneself. The old pear- 
tree on the lawn, looking as though it were weighed down with 
its exceptionally large and lovely blossoms, suggested that 
spring, the beginning of the season of active indolence, had 
arrived. Banks of periwinkle at each side of the cottage door 
were of as enchanting a blue as the sea at Portrush. The 
lesser celandines, which had shone in March as they opened 
themselves every morning to receive the light of the sun—had 
shone so brightly that for the first time in my life I understood 
Wordsworth’s enthusiasm for the flower—were not yet over. 
Lady’s-smocks stood in multitudes under the hedges. The 
flowers, indeed, did not seem to notice what a parched world 
they had emerged into. They had blossomed this year in an 
anniversary abundance. I said to a neighbour that I had 
never seen such quantities of violets as I had seen this April. 
“You know why that is?” he asked, and he explained that 
in an ordinary year the grass grows so long that most of the 
violets are hidden, whereas this year the grass has been so 


stunted with the drought that the violets are unusually 
visible. It may be so, but I cannot help thinking that this has 
been a good year for flowers. Let us not withhold praise 
where it is due. If I cared for nothing but flowers, I 
should probably have enjoyed my Easter holiday. 

Flowers, however, are for me not enough. I prefer comfort, 
and I prefer birds. And I suspect the birds—at least, the 
migrant birds—share my preference for comfort. Lying in 
bed on a sunny morning, even with a north-east wind blowing, 
one hears such torrents of song that one might easily persuade 
oneself that birds are indifferent to the cold. The pre- 
breakfast skylark seems even to exult in a world blown frigid. 
The thrush in the yew begins the day with a song of unaffected 
rejoicing. The wren applauds creation at the full stretch of 
his lungs. The chaffinch sings as if on a holiday. Even the 
green linnet, no optimist in song, sings without a trace of 
resentment in his cold ash-tree. Lying in bed, indeed, one 
cannot help feeling that something good has happened—that 
the wind has changed or that rain is coming. Spring, audible 
from one’s bed, is the perfect season. 

Rise from bed, however, and go out of doors, and you 
court disillusion. The world is undoubtedly beautiful to look 
at, but you cannot look at it in comfort. The meadows that 
you cross are as hard as brick, as you make for the shelter of 
a copse where, at least, it is reasonable to expect, you will 
hear the first chiffchaff. There is no chiffchaff. It is strange 
how empty the world feels in mid-April if one does not hear 
those monotonous and not remarkably interesting notes. It is 
as if one had not found the key that opens the gate into the 
new earth. It is a song that has mainly a symbolic 
value—a song, as it were, announcing a New Year’s Day—and, 
till one has heard it, the New Year has not really begun. In 
the north-east wind, that had brought a haze of cloud over the 
sky, the chiffchaff preserved a wintry silence. The violets 
were all very well, but they glowed dully for lack of the 
appropriate music. The cuckoo, too, was silent amid those 
Russian steppes. A few people had heard him, and no doubt 
he was in the neighbourhood, but he seemed to have hidden 
himself in the oak woods, a bitter and resentful Anglophobe, 
a hater of the grey wind. A much lovelier bird was singing— 
the loveliest of all singing-birds, the willow-wren—but, without 
the cuckoo, his song sounded a little out of order. There is 
this to be said for the song of the cuckoo, that it warms the 
air and creates the illusion of vanished winter. It is the 
necessary prelude to a season in which one can lie supine 
in the open air. And, since it did not appear, I felt that my 
holiday was half-wasted. 

» There was some compensation, I admit, in the discovery of 
the nest of a long-tailed tit in a blackthorn. It was not I who 
discovered it, but the discoverer led me to it, and I defy even 
the most ardent bird-hater to show no interest in presence of 
that miraculously camouflaged nest. How deceptive is the 
little egg-shaped house with its lichen covering, looking like a 
part of the natural growth of a tree! Impossible to tell how 
a bird with a long tail fits into so tiny a space and rears a 
brood—see bird-book—of eight to twelve young. I looked 
up a bird-book after I had seen the nest, and read that the nest 
is lined with feathers—feathers sometimes of farmyard fowls— 
and that as many as two thousand of these feathers have been 
counted in a single nest. Thus the nest of the long-tailed tit 
appeals not only to the child and the aesthete in us, but to the 
statistician. It is said that the sitting bird, after entering the 
little hole at the top of the nest, raises her tail over her back 
and so closes the entrance. Those who were with me, however, 
when we approached the nest declared that they had seen the 
bird’s eye peering out of the hole, and she certainly flew out 
at our approach. Had I but heard the chiffchaff and the 
cuckoo, how perfect the world would have seemed—a world 
suddenly made wonderful by the discovery of a nest built 
without originality and as the nests of long-tailed tits have 
been built since the beginning of time! Such things 
are really much prettier than the song of the chiffchaff and the 
song of the cuckoo. Why, then, grumble? Because, I 
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suppose, I hated the north-east wind and wished Nature to 
live in unoriginal obedience to the calendar. 

Returning across the parched meadows, we fell in with 
Norman’s neighbour, who said that owing to the drought his 
water-supply had failed. Norman has both a draw-well and 
a pump and offered to put them at his disposal. His neighbour 
recalled the old days when there were no pumps and when the 
draw-well was the only source of water-supply. “I re- 
member,” he said, “ when Major Green took your cottage, he 
was greatly worried because when he drew up a bucketful of 
water there used to be frogs and dead mice floating in it. 
Of course, when you use a pump, the water comes from the 
bottom of the well ; but when you use a bucket you get water 
from the surface with frogs and mice init. ‘ Well,’ I said to 
him, ‘ we’ve been drinking that water with the frogs and mice 
in it for thirty years, and our health hasn’t suffered. It’s only 
the idea of the thing you don’t like?’ ‘ No,’ he said, ‘I cer- 
tainly don’t like the idea of drinking water with a dead mouse 
in it.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘don’t let that prey on your mind. 
Do you know that, when they used to make cider in this part 
of the country, the old folks used always to put a dead rat in 
it to hearten it?’ ‘ To hearten it?’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ I said, 
“some put beef into it, and some put a dead rat. They thought 
it made it taste better.” And, after all, it’s only a matter of 
sentiment. I have never eaten rat, but some people say it 
tastes just like rabbit.” ‘“‘ Now,” said Norman, “ I under- 
stand the flavour of some of the cider I have drunk in public- 
houses in Gloucestershire. I will certainly never drink cider 
again, except out of a bottle.” ‘ That,” said the neighbour, 
‘is what the Major said. He went a bit green, for I think he 
had a kind of weakness for cider. ‘ After that,’ he said, 
‘I don’t so much mind the dead mice in the water, but I draw 
the line at drinking a dead rat.’ ” 

As Norman and I climbed over the stile into his garden, 
both of us were shuddering slightly. I, I think, was feeling 
the north-east wind. He, I am sure, was thinking of the queer 
taste of the cider he had drunk in Gloucestershire. 

2 


ELEGY 
(After Oliver Goldsmith) 


Great Britain makes a difficult sacrifice of principle by promising 
to bring the question of the recognition of the sovereignty of Ethiopia 
before the League of Nations. 

Times, April 18th. 
Goon people all of every kind, 
Unto my song give ear, 
Of how the nations late combined 
To make aggressors fear, 


Of eight-and-fifty sheep-dogs, bound 
No more to bark or bite, 

And tainted wethers to impound 
With full collective might. 


A wolf in sheepskin was disclosed, 

A lurking beast of prey. 

The League his brigandage opposed— 
A mouton enragé— 


And more in sorrow than in ire 
Put on the sanctions screw 
To make the peacebreaker retire, 
As they were sworn to do. 


The killer ravaged, undismayed 

By their coercive thrust— 

The justice of his force outweighed 
The forces of the just. 


Their logic was confounded quite 
As fact with theory vied. 
The wolf recovered from the bite ; 
The League it was that died. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


THE MOSCOW TRIALS 


S1r,—I am rather puzzled by Critic’s paragraph about The Letter 
of An Old Bolshevik. In particular, I am puzzled by the apparent 
implication that this document reinforces the view that the recent 
trials were a “ frame-up,” and were aimed by a bureaucracy 
suspicious of criticism and of democracy against the very opposition 
elements that Kirov and Gorki were inclined to defend. (I agree 
that Critic does not actually state this; but in the context this is 
the apparent implication of the cryptic sentence with which he 
leaves us: “‘ from this beginning the rest is a logical sequence.’’) 

I have not yet had an opportunity to read the document in 
question, and have no opinion as to whether it is genuine or a 
forgery, and if genuine whether its facts are correct. If it is a 
forgery, then, of course, there is nothing to argue about. But 
assuming that there is something in it (as Critic apparently does) 
two things strike me about Critic’s summary of it which his 
comments ignore. 

First, if true, it corroborates one of the charges in the recent 
trials that many have found difficulty in believing and provides 
some circumstantial evidence in support of another. I refer to 
the charge that members of the opposition were indirectly 
responsible for Kirov’s murder and the charge against Yagoda in 
connection with Gorki. If Kirov was “killed with the con- 
nivance of the G.P.U.,” and if Gorki was coupled with Kirov in 
sponsoring similar policies, then a motive is, surely, provided for 
the murder of Gorki ? 

Secondly, if this document has any presumption to contribute, 
is this not the precise opposite of what Critic implies ? In popular 
judgment on such matters presumption is nine-tenths of the 
verdict. Whether genuine or fake, The Letter of An Old Bolshevik, 
of course, proves nothing about the trials; but in creating pre- 
sumptions that influence acceptance and rejection of evidence it 
may count a great deal. Now, Kirov was frequently referred to 
as Stalin’s “ right-hand man”; Gorki was well known as a close 
counsellor of Stalin. If their policy was one of “‘ democratising ” 
and “ normalising ” and fighting against bureaucracy, then it was 
presumably the elements opposed to such tendencies that plotted 
alike to get rid of Kirov and to get rid of Stalin. It would then 
seem reasonable to suppose that, if an effort at conciliation (by no 
means the first that Stalin had attempted) was included in this 
policy, this effort was abandoned and reversed only when the 
Kirov murder (faultily timed, perhaps) led to investigations that 
unravelled the full dimensions of the plot and the extent to which 
the opposition had travelled along the road of intrigue and con- 
spiracy. ‘“‘ The rest is a logical sequence.” But why conclude 
that it was Zinoviev, Piatakov, Radek, Yagoda, etc., who were 
victims of an anti-democratic bureaucracy, when the story that 
Critic recites implies quite the contrary tale ? M. H. D. 

[Critic writes: By “the rest is a logical sequence” I meant that 
once Stalin had decided that the Oppositionists were irreconcilable their 
destruction necessarily followed. As to the truth of the accusations against 
the numerous accused, some secretly executed and some publicly 
tried, but all secretly examined, I can only repeat that if all the accusa- 
tions are correct it means that almost all the men we used to be asked 
to admire as builders of the U.S.S.R. were in fact murderers, poisoners 
and self-seeking traitors. I should not have thought that any Com- 
munist would willingly accept this view. I believe it to be more probable 
that, as in many similar cases in history, the lack of free discussion 
inside the Communist party in recent years has driven many sincere 
Communists who feared the results of Stalin’s policy into an increasingly 
oppositionist frame of mind and that the G.P.U., like other secret 
police, has very efficiently made use of indiscretions and secret dis- 
cussions to build up a case which incriminates many who were merely 
disgruntled with a few who were probably actively plotting. It should 
be recalled that Stalin himself had to intervene to stop the orgy of 
“informing.” Does M. H. D. think that justice and a fair examination 
are likely to be observed in such an atmosphere ? He should remember 
Titus Oates. I base this view on probabilities and on the evidence that 
in some cases the confessions included statements which seem clearly 
to have been untrue. But there can be no finality when the evidence 
is in the form of confessions made in secret.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


THE EGYPTIAN LANDSLIDE 


S1r,—May I—an Egyptian—add a few words to your comment 
on the Egyptian situation in your issue of the 9th instant? An 
Anti-Wafdist Government in 1926 used every possible means to 
defeat the Wafd in a General Election, but the Wafd had triumphed. 
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The truth is that the Wafd is now much weaker, and in recent 
years many of its founders found it impossible to co-operate with 
Nahas Pasha and Makram Pasha. The defeat of the latter, who, 
like myself, is a Copt (an Egyptian Christian) caused satisfaction 
in Coptic circles. The Copts were indeed annoyed when Makram, 
although acting in the name of a political party, the majority of 
whom are Mohammedans, challenged the constitutional rights 
of our beloved Farouk and attacked many Moslem leaders who 
disagreed with the Nahasites. KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL 
79 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


SLOVENIA 

Sir,—I read with great interest the article “‘ German Frontier 
Policy in Schleswig” in your journal. I compared it with an 
article written by Mr. Risto Jelatchin in the review “ Voix europé- 
ennes”’ (Paris) under the title “ Achats des terrains par des 
Allemands en Siovénie.” The article shows that Nazi Germany, 
on her drive towards the south east of Europe, uses the same method 
as she used in Schleswig. She carries on also in Slovenia a struggle 
well calculated to secure the landed estates in that territory. 

The author describes German dealings in Slovenia. Slovenia 
lies on the highway from Vienna to Trieste, the main port of the 
Adriatic. It is the only non-German territory which to-day 
separates Germany from Trieste. It is the national territory of 
Slovenes, the western branch of the South Slavs. In pre-war 
times Slovenia formed a part of Austria~Hungary, but after 1918 
the main part of it was included in Jugoslavia. In Slovene towns 
there is still a German minority, the remains of the Austrian 
landed proprietors, civil servants and middle-class people whose 
immigration was favoured by the Dual Monarchy. They form 
2.5 per cent. of the population. This middle-class German 
minority is Hitler’s best helper in preparing the way towards 
Trieste and the south east of Europe. 

As Mr. Jelatchin points out, the Nazis provide Germans residing 
in Jugoslavia with money to buy landed estates all along the 
strategic roads and railways running from Vienna to Trieste 
through Slovene territory. They generally buy good estates and 
Slovene agricultural workers are hired under extremely bad 
conditions. Thus in the town Maribor (which wrongly appears 
in its German form Marburg on all maps published in the British 
newspapers during the Austrian crisis), which is situated on the 
Austrian frontier, Germans are now in possession of 57 per cent. 
of landed estates. In order to escape the law which regulates the 
purchasing of land by foreigners, they often make use of a Slovene 
man of straw. Recently a poor farmer purchased a landed estate 
on the Austrian frontier to the value of £4,200. Immediately 
afterwards the real purchaser, a rich German merchant, put a 
mortgage to the value of the estate on it. Maria VILFAN 


- University College, Nottingham. 


POWER AND GLORY 


Srr,—As one who is fascinated by the art form of Capek’s 
plays, may I suggest that there is a point of view other than that 
from which Mr. Desmond MacCarthy discusses Power and Glory ? 

Capek is one of those poets who speak to their generation in 
parables. Even under this disguise, it would seem that he offers 
ideas that are too original or else too profoundly true to be 
generally accepted. I judge from the fact that the highly original 
play, R.U.R., which effected a change in thought and speech, has 
been produced only once in this country. 

From a literal standpoint, the three plays produced in London 
are entirely fantastic. There never were such beings as the robots 
in R.U.R. The Insect Play is not a play about insects, but a 
satire on our civilisation. Power and Glory cannot be judged by 
the standard of realism. ‘There never was such a pestilence as the 
White Scourge attacking people over military age with relentless 
precision. There never was and never could be a slum doctor 
like Galen. The Professor is much too good to be true except as 
a symbol. The Dictator, in spite of our delight and joy in him, 
turns out on sober reflection to be a caricature drawn by sheer 
genius. 

If Power and Glory is not realism, what is the secret of its supreme 
art which commands both our emotion and thought? What is 
its significance ? 

To me, for one, to see this play was to go through a spiritual 
experience. It was as though this phenomenal world melted away 
to give place to the realm of mental form ruled by creative 
imagination—the realm of concepts by which this changing world 
is being evolved. 


What happens on the stage to the Dictator and the Doctor is of 
less consequence than what happens to the mental being of every 
individual in the audience. 

I know that the essence of a parable is that it can mean some- 
thing different to everybody who hears it. To some it may be 
nothing but a tale. But we look to the critic to lighten our 
darkness, to extend our vision and to unfold the mysteries of the 
kingdom. For we become changed by beholding. 

EMMELINE PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


AID FOR SPAIN 


Sir,—We wish wholeheartedly to associate ourselves with the 
letter in your last issue from our colleagues on the Committee of 
Voluntary Industrial Aid for Spain. The Circular issued by the 
Executive Council of the A.E.U. to all members of the Union 
asking them to give, through Voluntary Industrial Aid, work to 
make things for Spain, has, we agree, put new and welcome vigour 
into the anti-Fascist movement. We join our colleagues in asking 
manufacturers to investigate the proposals set forth in that letter, 
and your readers generally to render us that financial support 
which will enable us, in addition to other activities, to circulate 
reprints of the A.E.U. statement on the scale it deserves. 

In publishing this appeal last week, our address by some mishap 
was omitted. Your readers will find this remedied below. 

H. G. BROTHERTON A. SELL 

(Sheet Metal Workers (General Union of Bedding 
Union) Workers) 
A. W. COosTER 
(Electrical Trades Union) 


J. R. SHANLEY 
(Amalgamated Union of 


J. Dunnace, A.M. Inst.T. Upholsterers) 
R. H. EDWARDS Jack TANNER 
(National Union of Vehicle ((Amalgamated Engineering 
Builders) Union) 
Bert Joy D. C. Wesster, L.C.C. 
(Amalgamated Society of (National Union of Vehicle 
Woodworkers) Builders) 
J. REEVES 
(Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society) 


Voluntary Industrial Aid, 
32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 


“TO BEG I AM ASHAMED ” 


S1r,—In his excellent article in your issue of April 9th, Mr. 
Stonier states that “the classics have been left alone” by the 
operation of the law of obscene libel. This is only true so far as 
classics of English literature are concerned. If he will refer to 
my The Banned Books of England he will see that translations of 
Petronius and of the twelfth book of the Greek Anthology were 
condemned as “ obscene” so recently as 1934. The former, a 


‘most scholarly work, had been published for seven years and was 


the only complete translation of the Satyricon that has been 
generally available in England. A similar insult was offered to 
the work of Zola (1888), Balzac (1910) and Pierre Louys (1934). 
On the last occasion it was submitted for the Crown that : 
the point to be considered was whether the books were regarded as 
obscene in this country now. The opinion of books in other countries, 
or of old books in other ages, was not relevant. That applied to books 
originally written in Latin and now translated. 


and the Magistrate (provoking no doubt some laughter in the 
Elysian fields) proclaimed that “a classical author might lapse 
into obscenity.” 

Fear of this interpretation of the law results in many classical 
and foreign works being either unobtainable in English or obtain- 
able only at prohibitive prices. The average reader is left with a 
very false impression of the Greek and Roman mind and of the 
work of certain distinguished foreign authors. 


85 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. ALEC CRAIG 


NEWS FROM JIBUTI 


Sir,—In reply to Sir C. Strachey’s letter asking why we get no 
news from Jibuti about Abyssinia, The New Times and Ethiopia 
News regularly publishes news from Jibuti. Miss Pankhurst 
(the Editor), 3 Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex, can give 
further information. K. M. ALLHUSEN 

Tughall Grange, Chathill, Northumberland 
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Miscellany 
THE TWO ARTISTS 


Ir was one of those dark London days which almost completely 
efface every memory of past sunshine. The even greyness 
overhead seemed like a permanent sheet across the sky—it was 
difficult to imagine that it would ever break. 

Frankie sat in the bus next to Ethel. He was a small boy, 
with black, sleek, well-brushed hair. His knees poked forth 
with a shining cleanness from under his drawn up mackintosh. 
In his right hand he held a small paintbox and an exercise 
book. He held them tightly, as though afraid that at any 
moment one of the passengers might jump up, seize them, 
and leap into the road. 

Ethel was a timid young girl of eighteen, whom Frankie’s 
mother had engaged purely to walk about with him, and see 
that he did not get run over, or stolen. She had soft down on 
her upper lip, and as she sat by Frankie’s side she seemed 
utterly uninterested in anything the world might have to offer. 
Her brown eyes just stared. 

When, eventually, they descended from the bus, it was 
Frankie who led the way. He walked a little ahead of Ethel, 
walking with the unswervable determination of a cat crossing 
to its hunting ground. He had obviously only one desire in 
his mind, and he was stalking to accomplish it. The girl 
followed him with resignation. They crossed the road, and 
mounted the steps of the Natural History Museum. 

Inside the vestibule the light fell dimly, as from the high 
window of a church, and there was a warm woody smell. 
Frankie, as he firmly crossed the tiled floor, smelt it with a 
comforting recognition—the recognition of the same smell he 
had breathed on countless other afternoons. But when he 
came into the galleries where stood the glass cases his pace 
slackened. Ethel came up to his side. 

“ Well,” she said, preremptorily. 
going to paint ? ” 

He answered quickly. 

“‘ Of course—I’m going to paint the little bird with the red 
eyes. The one I told you about last time.” He looked at her 
as though she were an idiot. Then he walked away slowly 
towards the left. _ 

“‘ Aren’t you going the wrong way ? ” said Ethel. 

“ No—I want to look at the big elephant first.” 

It was now that Frankie had to go very carefully. He did 
not want to see the elephant, but if he went straight across to 
where the chosen bird was encased he would have to pass the 
skeletons—as it was, he was conscious of them ranged silently 
down a long passage to his right, and he kept his face 
turned away in order to make doubly sure he would not see 
them. 

One afternoon he had had a very unpleasant experience 
with those skeletons. He had wandered down to a long glass 
case containing some extinct fish bones, when suddenly there 
had been a sharp crack, rather like the splitting of wood, and 
turning round he had found not a single person within sight. 
He had waited, his face red and his wrists throbbing, passing 
fearful eyes over the noseless carcase of an antelope, and finally 
staring at the bleak upright skeleton of a man—oh those gaping 
eye sockets! Then, the awful thing had happened ; just as 
he was beginning to feel reassured, out of the corner of his 
eye he had actually seen that ghost of a man move! It had 
seemed to him to swing an arm forward. He had fled in panic, 
calling for Ethel. 

In fact, although Frankie knew the museum well, and had 
many friendly animals and birds to visit, there were some 
things of which he had to be very careful. If he walked too 


““ Decided what you’re 


far round to the right he had to pass a glass case containing a 
series of hen’s eggs, each one in a different stage of development 
—horrid things containing sickeningly twisted shapes of wet 
yellow and glutinous white. 


The last one of the series cons 


tained a small blind chick in it. It shocked him every time he 
came upon it inadvertently. 

And so, he had to steer his course gingerly. But of course, 
he had his planned routes, routes he had thought out in bed 
at night. To-day he was following one of them. 

The blue-grey elephant to which Frankie walked, stood 
like a huge rock in the middle of the main gallery. In front 
of it, in a small glass case, was a field mouse—both animals 
were roped round with a thick drooping red rope. He stood 
looking at them just long enough to provide a convincing 
excuse for his roundabout journey. Then he walked 
resolutely on. 

The chosen bird stood among a number of other birds on a 
cunningly contrived imitation of a piece of rocky coast. Frankie 
flattened himself against the plate glass front of this panorama, 
and gazed at a promontory of blue slate. He longed to touch 
those slates, to feel the sharp brittle edges of them, to pass his 
finger tips up the stems of the coarse spiky grass which sprang 
up between them. He would like to have tapped the little 
pink balled heads of some alpine primroses which burst out 
of a cleft between two pieces of rock. 

On top of a miniature cliff, a white gull stretched out its 
wings in preparation for flight; but Frankie did not look at 
this, or indeed, at any of the other birds, with the exception 
of one. 

This bird, perched on a mossy stone, was not unlike a small 
pheasant. He stood, and in imagination felt into the soft plumy 
brown feathers of its small breast. If it were alive it would be 
warm and comforting, like the feel of his mother’s blouse in 
front. Then the sharp edged feathers of the tail—they shone 
with the same bluish-black as did the steel spring of his clock- 
work engine ; and he knew he would have to use prussian blue 
to paint those. 

Ethel had sat down on a bench at the back of him, and when 
he had absorbed as much as he could he went back and sat 
down beside her. He opened his small japanned tin paintbox, 
took out a pencil, spread out his exercise book on his knee, 
and started to draw. 

But somehow, things would not go right. He could not 
quite get the bird’s shape. It was either too thin, or too fat ; 
but generally too thin.. Not content with rubbing out his 
sketches he tore out three pages in succession, and threw them 
on the floor. 

“You are untidy!” admonished Ethel, stooping to pick 
them up. She did not realise that they annoyed him intensely. 
He did not answer her, but went on drawing, his young forehead 
puckered like a child trying to do a difficult sum in school, his 
eyes wide, and unseeing everything but the brown bird. His 
stare was like that of a person trying to foretell the future by 
looking into a crystal ball. 

At last he succeeded in sketching the bird with sufficient 
satisfaction to lay down his pencil, and begin to paint. He 
mixed up his colours rather thoroughly, and worked with 
absorbed patience. But think as hard as he could, look with 
all his might, he was unable to get down what he saw. Those 
little red eyes, for instance, they seemed to glow like the 
bedded light in his mother’s ruby brooch—yet he could not 
make them glow. He could match the colour of them, but 
they would not shine; the little light was not there. Once 
he gave vent to an impatient “ Oh!” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Ethel, in a thin flat voice. 

“Nothing,” he replied, gruffly. He knew she would say 
that she thought it very nice, just to pacify him. He managed 
to control his impatience, and went on working. 

At last, after a few more sighs, the colouring was done, 
and he stood up abruptly. He looked at the picture. 
It was a disappointment, and he felt frustrated and inclined 
to sulk. 

*“* Well that’s lovely!” said Ethel. “ Just like it.” 

“D’you think so?” he replied. He was a little pleased 
that she should say so, even though he did not value her 
opinion. But the sulks soon overcame him again, and shutting 
up his paintbox he sat gloomily on the seat beside her. 
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For a little while they sat like a couple of lovers who had 
had a tiff, not looking at one another. Occasionally Frankie 
swung a leg under the bench, scraping the marble floor with 
the tip of his boot. Then, while they were sitting thus, there 
came the sound of approaching footsteps, leisurely footsteps, 
and a tall man appeared. The first thing Frankie noticed was 
that he was wearing brown suede shoes, and secondly that he 
was carrying a paintbox under his arm—a much larger one 


_ than his own, and made of beautifully polished mahogany. He 


looked up into the man’s thin, rather ascetic face, and the 
man smiled. 

“ Been painting, son?” asked the man. 

ce Yes.” 

He looked a kind-hearted and pleasant fellow, and Frankie 
readily smiled back at him. 

“ Let’s see what you’ve done,” said the man, and sat down 
calmly beside him. He nodded to Ethel. Frankie knew that 
nod. It was always the same when grown up people greeted 
one another in his presence, and it always had the same sense 
of easy assurance. 

“Which bird was it?” asked the man, taking out his own 
thin sketching block. The question told him quite well what 
the man thought of his picture. He pointed out the bird, and 
the man began to make outlines with his pencil. The likeness 
grew with astonishing swiftness. The man’s pencil stroked 
the paper elegantly, and yet decidedly, and his pencil swept 
in curves without hesitation or labour. Frankie watched 
silently, and when at last the sketch was finished, he was 
elated with admiration. But he did not show it beyond standing 
first on one foot, and then on the other, and looking into the 
man’s face. The face smiled continually in complacent 
satisfaction. 

Then the man opened his beautiful mahogany paintbox. 
Inside were small square porcelain cups of fat paint—luscious 
blues, bright reds and autumnal yellows. The man began to 
paint, again with the same soft assurance ; and Frankie waited 
—waited with patience and attention, looking at the bird and 
then at the developing picture. He was watching for the 
miracle to happen, but as the painting progressed, somehow 
it did not seem to be happening at all, and gradually he began 
to feel disappointed. 

“Now we'll do his eyes,” said the man, like a conjurer 
introducing some miraculous trick which nobody in the 
audience could perform. Frankie came closer. 

-“ The eyes are hard—aren’t they ? ” he said. 

“ Are they ?” replied the man, still smiling calmly. 

“ Yes—they’re sort of, you know—shiny; like as though 
lights were in them—like tiny rubies.” He struggled in an 
attempt to express what he saw. His face became animated 
with the strength of his feelings. 

“It’s a pretty little bird,” admitted the man, mixing up a 
bloody pool of Rose Madder. Again Frankie felt something 
bubbling up inside him. 

“You'll have to make its chest fluffy, won’t you—soft and 
warm—pillowy.” 

The man went on painting, but now he did not seem quite 
so pleased with everything. Frankie did not notice it. He 
began to walk round the man’s knees in excitement. 

“* Make its tail right—make it shoot right up. Right up!” 
he shouted, and swung up his arm, as though he were launching 
a kite.. The man frowned. 

“ Stand still, son. I can’t paint if you dance about like that.” 

So Frankie stood motionless, looking at the picture ; watching 
for the lights to come in the eyes, the warm pillow he expected 
to come over its breast, and the tail which he wanted to shoot 
up. But no red lights shone, nor indeed did any of the other 
lovely things appear. He felt disappointed. 

“ There ! ” said the man, when he had finished his display. 
He propped the picture up against the back of the seat. 

“Oh isn’t that lovely!” exclaimed Ethel. “ There, see 
how a real artist does it.” She paused, and added very 
decidedly. ‘“ Now I hope you’ve learnt something.” 

The man began once more to smile, and to pack up his 


paraphernalia. Frankie watched him, standing with the 
fingers of his hands linked behind him, looking very flat and 
miserable. 

“ Don’t you like it, son?” said the man. 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Frankie: for he was a very polite 
boy to strangers, and he did not like to hurt people’s feelings. 

The man, having now gathered everything together, slung 
his tackle under his left arm, saluted, and walked away. 

When he had walked out of earshot, Ethel turned. 

“Come,” she said. “ You look miserable.” And then, 
thinking that he was feeling depressed at not being able to 
paint the bird as well as the professional painter, attempted 
to comfort him. 

“ Never mind—you’ll be able to paint just like that one day.” 

And still Frankie said nothing; for with the deep and 
inexplicable self-knowledge that children have, he knew with 
irrefutable certainty that one day he would be able to paint 
very much better than that. A. W. HoLMegs 


THE COMING SEASON 


A rerriric burst of musical activity will presently be upon us 
and engulf all London’s music-lovers. First of all, the Covent 
Garden opera season opens on Monday, May 2nd, and will 
last until June 17th. The season promises to be more interest- 
ing than for some years past, and on the first night Sir Thomas — 
Beecham is conducting Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte with a splendid 
cast, including Richard Tauber, Tiana Lemnitz, Erna Berger 
and Irma Beilke. Judging from Sir Thomas’ superb per- 
formance with the London Philharmonic Orchestra of Mozart’s 
A major symphony (K.201) and the Zauberflite overture at 
the Cambridge Theatre concert on April roth, we may at 
last be going to hear at Covent Garden a production of Die 
Zauberfléte worthy of Mozart. It is all very well for Sir 
Thomas. Beecham to say in his fervent and witty speech at 
that concert that “‘ Mozart needs no Busch,” but I shall not be 
surprised if the great merits of Herr Fritz Busch’s perform- 
ances of Mozart’s operas at Glyndebourne during the past 
four years do not prove to have stimulated Sir Thomas to 
extraordinary efforts. They were needed. If Sir Thomas at 
last succeeds in giving us Mozart performances at Covent 
Garden worthy of the name it will be another proof of the 
benefit to be obtained in this country from the artistic stimu- 
lation to our musicians provided by the example of the best 
talent from abroad. I hope the day will come when Sir 
Thomas Beecham will say, justly and generously: “ Mozart 


a England had need of Busch,” confident in his own ability 


to surpass the standard achieved by his eminent German 
colleague. 

Following Die Zauberfléte will be Der Fliegende Hollander 
conducted by Erich Kleiber, in which a new singer, a dis- 
covery of Sir Thomas’s, Margarete Kubatzki, will make her 
first appearance with a cast including Mary Jarred, Torsten 
Ralf, Ben Williams, Herbert Janssen and Ludwig Weber. 
Erich Kleiber will also conduct Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, 
in which Lotte Lehmann, Tiana Lemnitz and Erna Berger 
will appear. Something of a novelty will be a revival of 
Strauss’ Elektra, with Rosa Pauly, Hilde Konetzni and 
Kerstin Thorborg in the cast, conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who may be relied upon to get the last drop of 
vitality out of this score. I await the revival of Elektra with 
considerable curiosity. I used to think it superior to Salome, 
but the revival of Salome last year gave me such a shock that 
I now find it hard to believe there can be much merit in 
Elektra. I shall be glad to be agreeably surprised; but 


Salome is certainly a tawdry, mechanical, unconvincing piece 
of vulgar virtuosity. Then we are to have two cycles of 
Wagner’s Ring conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler, and 
Furtwangler’s conducting aided by a splendid cast, including 
Anny Konetzni, Lotte Lehmann, Rudolf Bockelmann, Lauritz 
Melchior, Kerstin Thorborg, will certainly be such as to 
satisfy the most fervent Wagnerian. 
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Among the other operas promised at Covent Garden are 
Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail and Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. There are also to be several Italian operas, namely, 
Verdi’s Rigoletto and Puccini’s Tosca and La Bohéme. That 
ancient popular pair, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, are 
also promised. The Italian operas do not make much of a 
show, but we are to have a new Italian conductor, Vittorio 
Gui, and if the quality of the performances is really good 
nobody will have cause to quarrel about the selection in view 
of the rest of the season’s programme. 

The series of Toscanini concerts arranged by the B.B.C. 
begin in May. The programmes are a rather queer selection, 
but include two special performances of Verdi’s Te Deum 
and Requiem. The Verdi Requiem is a work to which Tos- 
canini is temperamentally fitted almost ideally, and as he has 
been allowed to select his own cast of soloists this perform- 
ance ought to be one to remember for many years. In the 
other programmes I am glad to see Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” 
and C minor symphonies and my favourite Brahms symphony, 
the second. Most of the other items look an exceedingly odd 
lot, but everything of any merit is worth hearing played under 
Toscanini. This season ought to attract many visitors to 
London as there will now be no chance ot hearing Toscanini 
at Salzburg as in former years. 

The loss of Salzburg will give a special interest to the 
Glyndebourne opera festival this year, which will open on 
May 21st with Verdi’s Macbeth. Fritz Busch will conduct and 
Carl Ebert produce as in former years, and the Mozart operas 
will be Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte. 
The stage has been enlarged, and the addition of Verdi and 
Donizetti (Don Pasquale) to the Mozart repertory will be an 
interesting experiment. The best of the artists of former 
years have been re-engaged, and I am glad to see that Mariano 
Stabile is returning this season, for his Figaro was one of 
the finest performances of the part I have ever heard in my life. 

On June 17th, after Covent Garden and Glyndebourne 
have been well launched, the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music will open its festival, which is taking place 
this year in London. A week’s programme has been arranged 
with concerts at various halls of orchestral and chamber music. 
In addition there will be a performance of English Folk 
Dancing at the Cecil Sharp House on Tuesday, June 21st, 
which is no doubt intended for our foreign visitors to help 
them survive the strain of listening to so much contemporary 
music. Another interesting item which will provide a relief 
that probably will be much needed is a recital of English 
Church Music by the choirs of Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Chapel Royal. I do not envy the members 
of the Committee of this International Society their task of 
selecting the new works that are being performed. The aims 
of the Society are excellent in so far as they are simply designed 
to obtain performances of new works by living composers. 
The performance, like the production of new music, must be 
a labour of love. There is absolutely no money in it, only 
certain loss. Musical audiences are extremely conservative, 
but the reason for this is not that they are by nature more 
conservative than the theatre or cinema public but merely that 
their standards are much higher, because they are used to 
hearing frequent performances of the world’s classics. The 
public in this country is not accustomed to repertory theatres, 
while repertory cinemas have hardly yet begun to exist. When 
they do—as they assuredly will in time (say in a quarter of a 
century !)—then the cinema public will be able to acquire an 
informed and experienced taste and will be fitted to reject 
instantly and unhesitatingly much if not all the dross offered 
to it. The musical public is already in a position to do this 
and has been now for some time. Consequently new musical 
works are set a very high standard of comparison and few, 
very few indeed, manage to survive it. This is quite as it 
should be, for the modern craze for mass production in art 
is a mere deception. All that matters is that new works can 
get performed not once but sufficient times for music-lovers 
to be convinced there is nothing in them. Then they may be 


safely allowed to die. There must, however, be means of 
assisting them to be born and to experience whatever fate their 
qualities seem to attract. This is what the International 
Society for Contemporary Music is supposed to be doing by 
means of its annual festival. Whether its members are capable 
of fulfilling their responsibilities as capable midwives and 
commit no crimes such as strangling promising young lives at 
birth. is more than I can say. W. J. TURNER 


THE MOVIES 


** Jezebel,’’ at the Carlton. 
“ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,’ at the Plaza. 


Jezebel is an example of the rarest sort of movie, that which 
tries to present a genuine picture of a complex individual 
character. Almost any sort of authenticity survives more 
easily on the screen than this : whether it derive from historical 
accuracy, observation of modern social conditions, or merely 
from the straightforward exploitation of dynamic and desirable 
persons. Perhaps a medium which depends on movement 
and has to keep moving is more naturally suited to the panorama 
than the portrait. In the close dissection of character there 
may be something incurably static, depending on silence, 
intimacy, leisurely tempo. And then a film like Fezebel comes 
along to suggest the possibility of revealing character as 
effectively as in a good novel or play. Much of the credit 
is due to Miss Bette Davis, who is a real actress ; her impersona- 
tion of Miss Julie, a spoiled, wealthy, imperious belle in the 
New Orleans of 1852, is so positive and alive that her first 
appearance has all the excitement of a stage entry. As the film 
unrolls her character grows, gradually and inevitably; her 
cruelty, her pride, her egotism, her genuine love for Preston 
(Mr. Henry Fonda), her inability to give in to him even when 
she really wants to, her desperate inner loneliness and em tiness. 
Though she makes no concessions to sentimentality, anythifit 
that happens to this girl is our concern. The script and 
William Wyler’s direction see to it that what does happen is 
in keeping. His re-creation of the old French town with its 
periodic scourges of yellow fever, and of the negro plantation, 
Halcyon Farm, with its soft southern evenings and its singing— 
all this is excellently done ; but it is a sort of excellence which 
Clarence Brown and other directors have taught us to expect. 
It is rarer to find the various threads of the drama—North v. 
South, the aristocratic contempt for business, the ethics of the 
duelling ground—so skilfully handled and so constantly shot 
with beauty. fezebel is a decorative film; but its most 
decorative moments reinforce the drama. The ball at which 
Julie insults New Orleans conventions by appearing in a red, 
instead of a white, dress is a charming spectacle in itself, and 
its easy charm heightens the effect of Julie’s brazen daring. 
There is a moment when she flutters impulsively downstairs 
while the butler’s taper, lighting the chandelier, moves gravely 
across the screen in the opposite direction : a pattern too signi- 
ficant to be unintentional. Jezebel is an imperfect film; Mr. 
Fonda cannot put much life into the hero, and Julie’s final 
gesture of self-sacrifice is as novelettish as such Hollywood 
atonements are apt to be; but elsewhere one welcomes the 
attempt to break away from the usual slickness and senti- 
mentality. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife is directed by Lubitsch and stars 
Gary Cooper and Claudette Colbert : three strong inducements 
to a visit. It is good Lubitsch: though less continuously 
witty than Desire, much better than Angel. Like Mr. Deeds, 
Michael Brandon is a millionaire with eccentric ideas: to be 
more exact, with just one idea, though that is eccentric enough. 
The male pyjama industry, he holds, is a racket; ninety per 
cent. of men, he explains to an embarrassed Riviera shop- 
assistant, sleep in the top half only, and are forced to buy the 
trousers as well. Where he got this pleasant notion from I 
can’t imagine, nor do I greatly care, since it leads to an intensely 
Lubitschian sequence. The worried assistant hurries to the 
first floor to consult his department manager; we perceive, 
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through closed plate-glass doors, Gallic gestures of explanation, 
bewilderment, indecision, followed by the ascent of both 
gentlemen to the vice-president on the second floor, and a 
further display of distracted mime thereon. If it had gone on 
like this for floor after floor, like a snowball, I should not have 
objected; but what followed was even better. The vice- 
president rang up the president ; the president was at home 
in bed; he got up to answer the telephone ; his pyjamas had 
no trousers. The sequel is less brilliant. The daughter of a 
French marquis saves the situation by buying the trousers for 
her impoverished papa; the millionaire woos her with an ill- 
mannered self-confidence reinforced by a financial guarantee. 
It is not that he is not genuinely in love with her ; he is, but he 
knows no other language than the one which had worked so 
well with his seven previous wives. Though she marries him, 
it doesn’t work at all with Claudette, and the rest of the film is 
an inverted Taming of the Shrew, rather too protracted (like the 
original), and culminating in the strait-jacketed male’s sub- 
mission to the female’s dominating embrace: a scene of con- 
siderable interest to the amateur of erotic psychology. Despite 
excellent playing by both principals, we are conscious of 
flagging invention towards the end and look for our amusement 
principally to the minor distractions. Of these the best is a 
prize-fighter (Warren Hymer), hired by Mrs. Brandon to beat 
up her refractory husband, who expatiates with the enthusiasm 
of an opium-addict on the pleasures of the knock-out: one 
dreams, it appears, of Japan, pink cherry blossom, Con- 
stantinople . . . “I tell you, Mrs. Brandon, you get to see 
places you could otherwise never afford to visit.” It sounds 
rather like going to the movies. PETER GALWAY. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Contemporary Sculpture at Guggenheim Jeune 

The sculpture which the Director of the Tate Gallery would 
have liked to keep out of England is now on show at 30 Cork Street. 
It is mostly the work of well known artists with whom we are 
already familiar: Brancusi is a man of over sixty, Duchamp- 
Villon would be of the same age if he had not been a victim of the 
war, Laurens and Arp are both over fifty. Abstract sculpture is 
apt to be more monotonous than abstract painting, and it is 
noticeable that in his latest works Mr. Henry Moore has sought 
to introduce a greater variety of texture by using taut strings in 
combination with wood. Pevsner’s works in bronze and ebonite 
deviate into vulgarity, Brancusi has great vitality, Duchamp- 
Villon belongs to the Fauve period, Calder is gay, Arp is decorative, 
Laurens is the least abstract, the most attractive. It is difficult 
not to feel that these experiments in non-representational sculpture 
which have been going on for so long, are usually rather arid and 
disappointing. Probably the proper function of such work is to 
decorate a building rather than to stand in a room upon a pedestal. 


Desmond Harmsworth at Wildenstein’s 

This exhibition reveals a young painter of remarkable dexterity. 
He has obviously worked chiefly in France and looks at the world 
with the eyes of a Parisian. Sometimes he is too easily charm- 
ing, and he has spoilt the effect of some of his best pictures by 
colouring the frames so that the result looks like a chic ornament 
rather than a painting. But every picture has been painted with 
obvious pleasure, which the artist succeeds in communicating to 
the spectator. And if you are a charmer, surely it is better not to 
disguise yourself as Savonarola or John Knox? Mr. Harmsworth 
has delicacy of colour (look at his egg-shells and his bathers) and 
fluency of line: his pictures, in fact, are as pretty as paint. In 
the same gallery is a collection of French eighteenth-century 
portraits of women, including two excellent Prud’hons, and a 
delightful painting by Danloux. 


Susan Palmer, at the Palser Gallery, 27 King St., S.W.1 

This is Miss Palmer’s first “one-man” show. Miss Palmer’s 
art combines many of the qualities most admired in painting. It 
is lively, fresh, innocent and decidedly painterly. Miss Palmer 
achieves unusual compositions without effort and lovely colour 
without any apparent straining after it. The pictures in this 
show are divided into groups according to their subject matter. 
Of these the set representing the audience, stage and performers 





at the Metropolitan Music Hall, Edgware Road, are perhaps 
the least successful. Miss Palmer’s freedom tends to become 
nebulousness, especially in the dark, and a little of Sickert’s linear 
rigidity might make for more satisfactory pictures and a more 
complete evocation of the splendours of the building itself. The 
series of pictures of Roman motives is the most consistently 
successful. ‘The two views of St. Peters from the Tiber are lovely, 
as are also the two interiors of Sta Maria Del’ Orto. But this 
may be merely a preference. Everything Miss Palmer undertakes 
she carries through with é/an. One could wish that more of our 
young artists had some of her gusto for free unhesitating painting. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Sunpay, April 24th— 

W. B. Curry on “ Punishment,” Conway Hall, rr. 

J. T. Murphy on “Trends in the Chinese Revolution,” 153 
Finchley Road, 6.15. 

Meeting to celebrate China’s victories. Speakers include Vernon 
Bartlett, Miss Koo Chu-Chen, A. V. Alexander, P. J. Noel- 
Baker. Queen’s Hall, 3. Adm. free. Seats 6d. and ts. 

Stephen Spender on “ Realism,” Group Theatre Rooms, 9 Gt. 
Newport Street, 8.30. 2s. non-members. 

Monpay, April 25th— 

Mark Edward Perugini on “ The Ballet,” first of series of 9 lectures, 
Mary Ward Settlement, 7.30. 

Meeting in aid of Austrian Refugees. Chairman: Rev. Paul 
Levertoff. Chief Speaker: Bishop of Chelmsford. Friends 
House. 8. 

China Week at Unity Theatre. Till 30th. Special performances, 
8.30. Tickets to members Is. to 3s. 6d. ' 

Tuerspay, April 26th— 

Seventh Annual Concert in aid of Queen Charlotte’s Hospital. 
Artistes include Miss Lily Pons and Mr. John Brownlee. Queen’s 
Hall, 8.30. Tickets 6s. to 3gns. 

“Countess Maritsa,” Palace. 

Wepbnespay, April 27th— 

Lord Horder on “ Obscurantism,”’ Moncure Conway Memorial 

Lecture, Conway Hall, 7. 
Tuurspay, April 28th— 

National Council for Civil Liberties Members’ Discussion Meeting, 

Caxton Hall, 8.15. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Epwarp Tuomas. Very many must have read the name 
somewhere, for one who has read anything he wrote. The 
name recurs often enough on the lips of the old and middle-aged 
who remember him ; he is sure of the immortality of which 
Samucl Butler spoke while they live. But a young man, 
hearing him so constantly spoken of, and going to a library 
to satisfy his curiosity, will find that Edward Thomas’s books 
fill a whole shelf. His writings were being published from the 
time that he was an undergraduate at Oxford, and the last of 
them, The Childhood of Edward Thomas: A Fragment of 
Autobiography (Faber, 6s.), appeared a few days ago. The 
young man will, it is true, find some extremely good criticism 
of Pater and of Swinburne (from which better-known critics 
have taken some of their ideas), and a few very charming 
essays. But most of the books on the shelf will provoke wonder 
and a slight dismay. “‘ Why should an exceptional, un- 
forgettable man have written books with titles such as Feminine 
Influence on the Pocts ; The Heart of England; In Pursuit of 
Spring, etc., etc., which are pleasant enough hack-writing and 
nothing more?” The answer is simple enough: he had to 
write for money, and since his work brought in very little he 
had always to be writing for money. He had married while 
he was still at Oxford; he had children and he could not 
stop writing until the war came. He was killed by a German 
shell in 1917, and after his death the poems he had written in 
the few months of freedom which the war had given him 
were published in two thin volumes, on the porridge coloured 
wartime paper. Many of them expressed the strange blend 
of melancholy and of spiritual release which the war gave him: 

One thing I know, that love with chance 

And use and time and necessity 

Will grow, and louder the heart’s dance 

At parting than at meeting be. 

* oe * 

I knew him well when I was a boy, and now reading his 
own account of his boyhood astonishes me, so that I find it 
difficult to reconcile and to graft it on to the memory of the 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas lived about ten miles away: 
I used to walk over to visit them, and he would walk part of 
the way back with me next day. The first of these visits was 
made memorable by our catching a large tench, and by a call on 
W. H. Davies, who had been taken out of an East-end lodging 
house and established in an empty cottage by Thomas. 
Afterwards I read The Soul’s Destroyer and understood why. 
Edward Thomas was tall and bony, with a lean face, fair 
with dark blue eyes : he had the exceptional physical refinement 
and delicacy and the silence of a greyhound. He had also the 
gentleness of a man who had never hurried but had always 
enjoyed a certain amount of leisure. He was also completely 
a countryman ; he knew all the birds and animals, where to 
watch them and find their nests. He was a fisherman and 
knew all about poaching too, though when a startled rabbit 
sprang away from us into a wire, he released it and we watched 
it run off none the worse. Left to myself I should have broken 
its neck and pocketed it. Edward Thomas knew all Richard 
Jefferies’ writings: and he fished as a boy on Coate Reservoir 
and knew all the places of which I had only read in Bevis and 
The Amateur Poacher. He had an absorbing love of natural 
beauty, and his loye of poetry and of literature had grown 
from that. I used to mock him for eating nuts and going to 
Eustace Miles’s vegetarian restaurant, where the food seemed 
a bit unreal. I could understand letting the rabbit go, but not 
eating Plasmon and spinach. 

* * . 


The Fragment of Autobiography starts in the lowest class of 
a suburban board school, kicking tins along the hard streets, 


waging fierce battles with the boys of the neighbouring 
grammar school on Wandsworth Common, looking on, half- 
shrinking and half-gloating, when bigger boys cut up live frogs 
with their pocket-knives on a wooden park seat near the pond. 
Later he went farther afield: an expedition to Wimbledon 
Common is marked by the memory of “ the joy of throwing 
stones over into the unknown depths of a great garden and 
hearing the glass-house break.” Though he had four brothers 
they meant little to him ; girls from the first were exceedingly 
important. Holidays were at Swindon, where his uncle was 
a fitter in the Great Western Railway works, and there was 
fishing and pelting water rats on Sundays. Lacking rats 
“a dead dog was a good deal better than nothing.” His uncle 
could make those bark whistles which belong, in my mind, 
to the world of As You Like It. The Board School was 
exchanged for a private school: he began to keep pigeons 
which got caught by cats. 


This was one of the few sorrows of pigeon keeping. The pleasures 
were innumerable. Chief of all was to set the birds free, watch them 
to the roof, clap till they flew round and round, draw them down by 
whistling and scattering seed. The mere purchasing of seed out of 
my pocket money was a pleasure, especially as I was always experiment- 
ing with my own fancifully proportioned mixtures of dari, barley, 
maize, tares and peas. 

There were visits to other fanciers: one man demanded 
two-and-six each for a pair of homers. Edward Thomas had 
only half a crown and watched the man put the head of one 
bird in his mouth and bite through its neck before he gave 
him the other. He bird’s-nested and hunted for butterflies 
and fished more and more. One expedition to Richmond 
Park was memorable. 

I was -the only person fishing there and was trying to land a jack of 
some size without a landing net, when a girls’ school came by. In 
my excitement I very brusquely asked one of the girls to bring me my 
net, which was out of reach, which she without consulting the mistress 
rapidly and very sweetly did, thereby doubling the pleasure and 
glory of my catch. The fish was over four pounds in weight. The 
girl—whom I scarcely looked at—was beautiful. It was still early 
morning. 

* 7 * 


Edward Thomas’s Childhood astonished me because I had 
always imagined his coming from a sheltered home. But 
it is extraordinary to think of him knocking about the London 
streets, peering through a crack into the slaughterhouse and 
taking so much pleasure in fighting... Since I find it hard to 
fit the fragment of autobiography on to the memory: of the 
man I knew, I can hardly recommend it to those readers who 
did not know him and want to get an idea of what he was like. 
And as an autobiography, to be read for its own sake, readers 
may find it disappointing. Edward Thomas obviously wrote 
it down not for publication but as a brief record of all his 
memories. If he had made a book of it, he would have 
suppressed parts and enlarged others. It is scrappy and 
congested. The part about Swindon and the simple toothless 
old man who fished on Coate Reservoir and chewed prodigiously 
at his brown bread and watercress is the best thing ; that and 
the descriptions of the girls who attracted him but to whom 
he had nothing to say. It is a strange childhood for such a 
sensitive fastidious man. 

* Only two teams work on the farm this year. 

One of my mates is dead. The second day 

In France they killed him. It was back in March, 
The very night of the blizzard too. Now if 

He had stayed here we should have moved the tree.” 
“* And I should not have sat here. Everything 
Would have been different. For it would have been 
Another world.” “ Ay, and a better, though 

If we could see all all might seem good.” Then 
The lovers came out of the wood again : 

The horses started and for the last time 

I watched the clods crumble and topple over 

After the ploughshare and the stumbling team. 


That tells more of the man I knew than any of his essays or 
these fragments, yet I am glad they have been published. 
Davip GARNETT 
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NAOMI 


MITCHISON 


HARRY ROBERTS (New Statesman) : “ This sincere, intelligent, 
well and simply written book is not one which can be adequately 
reviewed in a few words ; for nearly every page is both suggestive 
and provocative. . . . The author reasons with striking sincerity 
and simplicity of mind, yet subtlety of intellect. 

“I believe this to be one of the most important political 
books published in recent years.” 


THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS 








Time and Tide: “‘ A remarkable and a 
necessary book; it illuminates, as few others 
have, in these curious times, what it is the 
fashion to call the World Situation or Crisis. 

‘“* All who care to understand what is 
happening in the world, should read and 
think about Unto Caesar. It is incon- 
ceivable that the ultimate result should not 
be an enlargement of their understanding.”’ 





i CAESAR wf. A. ee 


Spectator: “ Mr, Voigt is a journalist 
whose understanding of the working of 
international relations puts to shame nine 
out of ten speakers in any foreign affairs 
debate in Parliament. 

“This brilliant analysis will help to 
shape the new outlook which is now rapidly 
emerging in this country. The later 
chapters are packed with political wisdom.” 


Unto CAESAR. wF. A Voc 











Original title 
“Doy Fe” 





News Chronicle: “ A melancholy and horrid tale of endless 
murder. The world has long been aware that the massacre of 
innocent civilians is one of the weapons by which Franco and his 
fellows hold ‘ Nationalist’ Spain in subjection. Here is the 
testimony of one who has seen that weapon in action ; and painful 
reading it makes. But painful or not it is one of the gravest 
and most objective indictments of the rebels yet written.” 


BURGOS JUSTICE «cam 


BURGOS JUSTICE translated by W. HORSFALL CARTER 
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A PERVERSE STORY 
Mussolini in the Making. 


Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

This is a détailed study of Mussolini’s life until just before the 
War, and it should at once be admitted that it is the most important 
book on him, by far, that has yet been written. There is, 
unfortunately, nothing of equal quality on Hitler. For those 
even moderately interested in contemporary history, Mr. Megaro’s 
is a work which it is quite essential, and the phrase is used 
adviscdly, to read. 

Mr. Megaro, of Harvard University, completed the present 
volume in 1936. He collected and worked on the material, 
visiting Italy, Austria and Switzerland at intervals, from 1925 
onwards. During these years, he interviewed Mussolini himself, 
the King of Italy, two ex-Prime Ministers, and a number of 
ex-ministers of State. He was searched by the Italian police 
four times, and questioned ten times. 

What most impressed the author during his research was the 
wealth of valuable data on Mussolini and on his background, which 
had generally been regarded as non-existent, destroyed or inaccessible. 
While he does not presume to have seen every scrap of material on 
the period covered in this volume, he thinks that, aside from mutilated 
collections of newspapers and aside from records removed from thcir 
proper places by Mussolini, few documents have escaped his notice. 

By the time one has finished reading him one feels less inclined 
to doubt this apparently astonishing claim. 

The author expresses his initial idea thus. ‘“‘ The key to an 
understanding of Mussolini, the Duce of Italian Socialism as well 
as the Duce of Italian Fascism, lies in a full explanation of his 
early life and career.” Faced with the vast fund of completely 
new material which Mr. Megaro has unravelled, it is quite painful 
to choose. He begins with Mussolini’s birth in 1883, in Forli, 
a province of the rebellious Romagna. Alessandro Mussolini, 
the father, was an articulate and locally celebrated Socialist who 
named his eldest son Benito Amilcare Andrea. Benito, after a 
Mexican revolutionary, and Amilcare and Andrea after two 
Italian anarchist-internationalists. An account of his earliest 
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youth, written. by Mussolini himself before he became famous, 
has proved useful in demonstrating that from the very beginning 
he displayed to an abnormal degree the one, only and lonely 
quality, or belief, to which he has always been loyal. Violence. 
** Pugnacious little poacher’ is how he describes himself up to 
the age of nine, when he went off to school ; he remembers the 
day because of a fight with a friend. He was at school barely 
two years before he was expelled for behaviour which culminated 
in his stabbing a companion with a penknife. Shrewd, assimila- 
tive, and intensely practical already, Mussolini graduated from a 
Normal School as an elementary school teacher in 1901, and 
decided, the following year, to seek his fortune in Switzerland. 

It is at this point that one first receives proof of Mr. Megaro’s 
fairness. and reliability as a biographer: he successfully explodes 
various legends about the Swiss period that have become far too 
widely accepted. Against Mussolini—that he was too stupid to 
find better employment than that of a mason; that he stole 
watches ; that he was a French spy. For him—that he was a 
University student. What Mussolini did become, at twenty, was 
secretary and propagandist. to the Italian Socialists of Bern. 
There is little room here to trace with any detail the path which 
was to lead him to the editor’s chair, in 1912, of Avanti / and the 
literary leadership of Italian Socialism. It is the story of what 
the author calls “a voluptuary of activism.” In countless 
passionate articles and speeches, in prison and out, Mussolini 
extolled the extremest forms of revolutionary activity. Gradualists, 
and reformist Socialists, he reviled as savagely as the Army, the 
Parliament, the King, and Christ, whom he once accused of 
having an affair with Mary Magdalene. Before quoting two 
typical fragments there is one curious and revealing trait to 
which Mr. Megaro has drawn attention. Mussolini is very 
desirous of being considered a creative writer. He has actually 
published a novel, which was translated into English in 1928, 
called The Cardinal’s Mistress. He once announced a volume to 
be entitled Critical Studies in German Literature ; he also con- 
templated bringing out a book called Perverse Short Stories, and 
Americans will be startled to learn that he is the President of the 
International Mark Twain Society. 

Mussolini as Socialist was never more characteristic than in his 
well-known reference to the first Italian expedition against 
Abyssinia. When he made it, in Switzerland, he was a deserter 
from the army. Mr. Megaro, quite rightly, has reproduced it 
once more : 

Italy needed bread and she was bled white by an army and a navy. 
She needed to regenerate herself completely and she was plunged into 
colonial enterprises. The dream of a jingoistic minister (Crispi) and 
of an imperialist sovereign (Humbert) was suffocated in the blood of 
Adowa.... 

And here is the conclusion of a speech made in 1910, attacking a 
Congress of Nationalist writers in Florence. This is one of 
Mr. Megaro’s many felicitous discoveries : 

Nationalism ? . Brought to the sun, exposed to the winds, 
it will lose its fragrance. The inevitable cannot be checked. The 
world goes towards the socialist international, towards the federation 
of fatherlands, no longer enemies, but sisters. These nationalisms 
are nothing but efforts and makeshifts of the bourgeoisie to retard 
for a year, for a day, the great event which will mark the end of the 
pre-history of mankind. 

In a final, analytical chapter of considerable brilliance, a chapter 
which has the whole force of his assiduous accumulation of 
evidence behind it, Mr. Megaro sums up. Mussolini has spent 
the second half of his political life in unscrupulously obliterating 
everything. which the first half was devoted to building up. Hitler 
betrayed several early friends: Mussolini betrayed them all. 
Mr. Megaro disposes, once and for all, of the possibility that this 
change of front was occasioned by a change of heart : 

Disappointed in not having led a socialist revolution in Italy .. . 
his anti-democratic fascism is the child of his anti-democratic socialism. 
He has cared more for passionate political combat in itself than for 
the ultimate social object of such combat—so long as the combat is 
revolutionary in method. Socialism and Italy, revolutionism and 
nationalism have served as ideological masks for his craving to lead 

. . an aggressive body of men... He is a twentieth-century 
condottiére consumed by the lust for dominion over men and ready to 
embrace any cause so long as this lust can be satisfied. 

...A young man of uncommon intelligence ... he had a 
predilection for the literature of revolt, which . . . buttressed and 
lent an air to his refractory nature. . . Never has he been interested 
in learning, research or ideas except in so far as he could use them 
for his own self-advancement as a man of action. His sole pre- 
occupation is himself. As long as Mussolini lives as the head of the 
Italian State, the world will know no peace... He will never 
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APOLOGY 


A settlement was reached in the libel action STAN HARDING vy. 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ, Ltd., and others in the King’s Bench Division, 
which came before Mr. Justice Charles on Monday, April llth. The 
Publishers’ apology in the following terms was read in Court by Counsel! 
for the Defence :— 





“* Our attention has been drawn to the fact that in a book by MARGUERITE HARRISON published by us, in which 
the author relates her experiences as a Secret Service agent in Germany and Russia, she has repeated the false political 
charges which led to MRS. STAN HARDING’S imprisonment when visiting Russia as the accredited correspondent of 
the ‘ World’ newspaper of New York, and which were subsequently proved to be without any foundation whatever. 


“ Our attention was further drawn to the fact that in 1923, when a demand for reparation for this false imprisonment 
was put forward by the British Government, an indemnity was paid by the Russian Government, which named as MRS. STAN 
HARDING’S accuser the author of this book, MRS. MARGUERITE HARRISON, who, as she states in her book, was 
at that time acting as a Soviet informer and was supplying the Soviet Government with false information in that capacity. 


“ As soon as our attention was drawn to these facts we immediately, as might be expected, withdrew the book from 
sale, and we wish to express our regret to the Plaintiff for the republication through inadvertence of the wholly baseless 
allegations which have already been the cause of such very serious injury to her. We have paid to the Plaintiff the sum of 
£1,000 by way of damages, and we have agreed to use our best endeavours to get back any copies which are still in the hands 
of the libraries and booksellers.” 
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stop fomenting disorder, arousing hatred and 
as he envisages himself as the founder of a new world ‘as long as 
there lies before him the formidable temptation of seeing the fascist 
—- as incarnated in his own person, dominate the Western 


war as long 


pein atten aeiialines Some people imagine that 


Fascism is a by-product of Socialism. It is not. It is the dross, 
and one more book has appeared that makes it clear. One 
remembers, as one lays it down, that it is on the good faith of 
Mussolini, the greatest professional traitor of modern history, 
that our Government has risked not only its own existence, but 
possibly that of the whole of Western civilisation. 

Brian HOWARD 


POSSIBILITIES OF TELEPATHY 
AND CLAIRVOYANCE 


New Frontiers of the Mind. By J. B. Ruine. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Dr. Rhine’s new book raises again the vexed question of 
telepathy and clairvoyance, which he defines as follows: 
“The perception of the thought or -feelings of another 
(telepathy), or of an objective fact or relation (clairvoyance), 
without the aid of the known sensory processes.” Both faculties 
are coyered by the general term “ extra-sensory perception.” 

If the existence of extra-sensory perception could be established, 
the effect upon conceptions of the mind would be revolutionary. 
For, so far at least-as perception is concerned, most psychologists 
still think of the mind as a piece of mechanism and assert, with 
Locke, that there can be nothing in the mind that has not originally 
entered through the channels of..the senses. As Dr.)Rhine 
puts it: 

The organs of sight and hearing, of taste and smell, and the other 

“ receiving stations ” in the skin and deeper tissues are the sole 

means by which we can perceive what is .going-on: in the world outside 

ourselves. According to this long-unquestioned doctrine there is 
no way of direct communication between one mind and another and 
no possible means by which reality can be experienced except through 
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the recognised channels of sense. So’ the-mind is’ believed to be 
geared to the sense organs, and they in turn to the mechanical world 
about us. - 


If, then, it could be shown that the “ recognised senses are not 


a thing of the past, and diplomacy will cease to be a profession. 
The increase in morality will be great ; the increase in discomfort, 
at any rate at first, equally great. 

It is, therefore, a matter of considerable moment to know 
whether extra-sensory perception is or is not among normal 
human faculties. Dr. Rhine, on the basis of the experiments 
which for several years he has been conducting at Duke University, 
in the United States, claims that it is. In these experiments 
packs of twenty-five cards were prepared, the cards beifig inscribed 
with geometrical diagrams such as a rectangle, a star, a plus sign, 
and soon. There were five such diagrams, each diagram appear- 
ing on five separate cards in each pack of twenty-five. The 
experiments consisted in asking the subject to name the order in 
which the cards were arranged in the pack. - There were three 
variations. First, the subject named each card as it was removed 
face downwards from the pack. Secondly, he named the order 
of the cards as they lay face downwards in the pack on the table, 
no card being touched or moved. Thirdly, he named the order 
of the cards from the images present in the mind of another 
person who was looking at them. The first two were experiments 
in clairvoyance, the third in telepathy. During a period of three 
years between 90,000 and 100,000 separate experiments were 
made. Now, it is easy to work out the number of correct guesses 
on a purely chance basis, and so to arrive at the figure for the 
probable error in every twenty-five guesses. Most of the subjects 
experimented with gave answers which did not rise above this 
“chance ”’ figure. It presently became apparent, however, that 
some students were producing results which were considerably 
in excess of it. A group of about eight of these students were 
accordingly subjected to a prolonged and intensive series of 
experiments with surprising results. 

For example, in the course of 2,250 witnessed trials in the first 
type of clairvoyant experiment, a subject called 869 cards correctly. 
This is 419 above the chance figure and constitutes an average of 
9.7 correct calls for each pack of twenty-five cards. Another 
subject returned an average of 14.7 correct calls for each pack of 
twenty-five cards over 300 different trials. There are, again, 
records of twenty-one correct calls out of twenty-five, even of 
twenty-five correct calls straight off the reel. Im some of the 
experiments the caller was separated from the cards by a screen, 
in others by a wall and in others by a quadrangle, the caller being 
at one end of a long college building-and the cards being turned 
in a room at the other. The telepathy experiments returned 
similar results. 

The reports of these experiments have caused a considerable 
stir. A journal of Parapsychology, published in America, devotes 
itself to a discussion of the problems of extra-sensory per- 
ception, and contains accounts of similar experiments which have 
been conducted at other universities in the United States with 
broadly similar results. Meanwhile E.S.P., as it is called, has 
become a craze in America. Packs of E.S.P. cards are sold in 
thousands, and telepathy and clairvoyance-guessing solace the 
evenings of many a quiet business-man’s home. 

How far can Dr. Rhine’s results, with all their surprising 
implications, be accepted? At first they were accepted very 
widely. Chance being ruled out of the question, the only factor 
which had seriously to be considered was that of fraud. Dr. 
Rhine’s books contain elaborate accounts of the precautions 
taken against fraud, which certainly sound convincing. A serious 
objection to the fraud hypothesis is the psychological. Is it 
really credible that half a dozen members of a university staff, 
working with a constantly changing group of students, would 
have been content to conduct a series of what must have been 
exceedingly monotonous and tiring experiments, lasting for more 
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than three years, with no other object than that of making fools of 
one another? Is it further credible that, if this were indeed the 
case, nobody would have given the game away ? 

Is there, moreover, anything inherently improbable in Rhine’s 
results ? The question, it is obvious, raises metaphysical 
hypotheses. Among these there is one which renders the 
gradual development of a new human faculty highly plausible, 
namely, that which underlies Shaw’s Back to Methusalah. If life 
is a creative force, expressing itself in human beings in pursuance 
_of a purpose which evolves as life evolves, then life may be 
expected to develop through its individual expressions such 
characteristics as are useful to it. Shaw suggested that longer 
life was the characteristic most immediately desirable, and his 
people began accordingly to live longer. But a direct knowledge 
of other people’s minds would constitute an equally important 
vital advance. For how clumsy is our present mode of com- 
munication! Because people’s bodies go through movements 
analogous to our own, we deduce that these bodies are animated 
by minds. We then infer what is happening in these minds by 
analogy from what we know would be happening in our minds, 
if we made similar movements. The possibilities of misreading 
and mistake both involuntary and deliberately induced are 
enormous, and much, it is obvious, would be gained if we could 
eliminate them. 

It is, therefore, sad to record that, in recent years, the early 
hopes that some of us entertained for E.S.P. have begun to fade. 
For, when experiments of the same kind were started in this 
country, they preduced the most disappointing results. Professor 
Thouless, of Glasgow, carried out many thousands of tests without 
obtaining the slightest success. Mr. S. G. Soal has, during the 
last two or three years, conducted in the Psychology Department 
of University College, London, over a hundred thousand tests upon 
no fewer than a hundred and twenty different people, “without” 
—I quote his words—* finding a single individual who is believed 
to demonstrate these alleged remarkable powers.” One par- 
ticular medium from whom Dr. Rhine obtained results “of an 
astronomical order” was tested by Mr. Soal with over twelve 
thousand guesses at University College, with completely negative 
results. Meanwhile, criticisms of Dr. Rhine’s work’ have begun 
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to accumulate. It is said that 
to technical criticisms on the ground that he selects the most 
successful results and ignores his failures. It has even been 
suggested that, as he uses a few packs of cards over and over again, 
guessers learn to recognise the cards by noting small spots on 
their backs, and so on. The whole question is, at the moment, 
sub judice. We can only hope that Dr. Rhine is right. If he is, 
we must conclude that the English are quite unusually untelepathic. 
It is, of course, known that we are given to hypocrisy, which is 
one method of concealing the contents of the mind. Dr. Rhine 
has, indeed, already hinted that this may be the explanation of 
our comparative failure to obtain results. C. E. M. Joap 
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ALONE IN THE HEBRIDES 


I Crossed the Minch. By Louis MacNeice. With Eight 

Drawings by Nancy SHarP. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Mr. MacNeice dumps his Hebridean impressions at our feet 
with the gesture of a man shaking out of a rucksack the mis- 
cellaneous objects accumulated on a walking tour. They lie 
higgledy-piggledy on the floor, some of them sharply evocative 
of unfamiliar country, others mere lumps of soggy and indeter- 
minate matter. Strange that an author who can write so well 
should also write so badly; that a book which contains scores of 
memorable phrases and a few splendid passages of sustained 
description: should harbour so many trivialities and poor jokes. 
I Crossed the Minch is a scrap-book ; based on the author’s travel 
journal, it is filled out with all sorts of odds and ends—verse (both 
serious and satirical), prose parodies, imaginary dialogues, and 
so on, There is nothing wrong with such a recipe for a travel 
book ; it has served before and will serve again. But it demands 
two qualities which Mr. MacNeice cannot very abundantly supply : 
continuous high spirits and severe self-criticism. 

Now and again the author tells us that his spirits are high, and 
once at least he convinces us. The occasion of his exuberance is 
characteristically Celtic, a desolate walk in a downpour : 

Feeling vigorous and almost hilarious I pasted back the wet hair 
from_my face and sang-several rather sentimental jazz songs, putting 
in the tremolos. I felt that I should like to roll up my sleeves and 
plunge my arms up to the elbows into the black, soaking countryside. 

That I should like to roll naked on this country like a dog or 
acolt. The rain was warm on my lips and hair. The country though 
desolate was immensely sympathetic, physically comforting like the 
smell of horses in a stable. 

For the most part, however, he seems to be slouching around the 
islands (of which he gives us no map, so that his movements appear 
vaguer and more aimless than they were) in unhappy isolation 
from his London friends and from the ramshackle snobbish 
civilisation which he both loves and hates. “ For a person like 
myself whose chief pleasures in life are liking and being liked it 
is a dreary abstinence to travel alone in places where such pleasures 
are out of the question.” Since his book contains a number of 
drawings by another hand, illustrating actual episodes in the 
narrative, Mr. MacNeice’s use of the word “ alone ” puzzles me ; 
still, taking his word for it, I can sympathise with his feeling of 
Ovidian exile—without expecting it to produce a very vigorous 
chronicle of travel. He admires sentimentally the unsophisticated 
life of the islanders, but does not enquire too closely into their 
present economic predicament. He soon tires of the simple life, 
pines for the telephone, for “‘ my flat in Hampstead, my curtains 
in peach-coloured chintz with white Victorian bows and my 
Borzoi sleeping on the sofa.” Whenever possible he buys 
The Listener, to which all his friends appear to contribute. 

Those friends, he cannot escape them ; go where he will, their 
imaginary scrutiny makes him acutely self-conscious. Two 
young men named Percival and Crowder are perpetually on his 
trail; they sniff cocaine, read Kafka in the original, call one 
another “ ducky” and “my dear,” dissect and disparage their 
creator. There is no blinking the fact that Percival and Crowder 
are bores; their inclusion is an instance of the author’s lack of 
self-criticism. His journal is itself curiously uneven; at one 
moment conveying a vivid impression of, say, a cottage interior : 
“ Very warm and full of smoke and humanity ; plates on the dresser 
shone like moons through mist”; at another sinking to this: 
“I picked some primroses and spent some time stroking white 
bullocks.”” The depth of triviality is plumbed in the last chapter, 


a long girlish gossipy letter from ‘“‘ Hetty” to “ Maisie,” of 
breathless interest, I have no doubt, to the little band who can 
grasp all the allusions and private jokes. 


Even an outsider can 
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Company Meeting 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S ADDRESS 


PRESIDING at the Annual General Meeting of the Eagle Star Insurance 
Company Limited, held on April 13th in London, Sir Edward 
Mountain, Bart., J.P., in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said they had had an excellent year in the Life Department. 
2,792 policies were issued for sums assured of £10,680,819, of which 
£216,038 was reassured. Of the sums assured only £3,000 represented 
business outside of the United Kingdom. There was a substantial 
increase in all sections of their life assurance business, but especially in 
their group pension and group life schemes. 

The expansion in their new business was reflected by the increased 
premium income of the combined life funds, which now exceeded 
£1,000,000 per annum, notwithstanding the normal shrinkage in the 
closed life funds. This year, so far, they had done a larger business 
than for the same period last year. The rate of interest earned by their 
current life and annuity funds in 1937 was £4 3s. 1d. per cent. after 
allowing for income tax, as compared with £4 3s. §d. per cent. in 1936. 
The expense ratio was again lower, having decreased during the year 
by over 1} per cent., following a reduction of 1} per cent. in 1936. 
The fire account showed a profit of £89,099, which constituted a record. 

The premium income in the accident department showed further 
expansion during the year, the income being £81,258 as against £76,756 
for 1936. After providing for all outstanding claims and the customary 
reserve of 40 per cent. of the premiums for unexpired risks, a profit of 
£14,221 was transferred to profit and loss account. 

The premium income in the general insurance department again 
showed an increase, the year’s income figure standing at £476,874 as 
against last year’s figure of £461,044. Claims paid and outstanding 
amounted to £154,563, and after providing for the usual reserve of 
40 per cent. for unexpired risks a profit of £102,072 was transferred to 
profit and loss account, showing a satisfactory increase. 

The premium income in the motor department of £1,631,238 showed 
a small decrease of £1,993 as compared with 1936. The claims paid 
and outstanding amounted to £1,043,579, and after provision for 


expenses mer transferred from profit and loss account a sum of £43,743 | 


{6 meet the loss at the end of the year and a further sum of £50,000 to 
strengthen their claims reserves. Other insurance companies were 
having a similar experience. During recent years, as the result of 
legislation they had found large additional responsibility put on their 
shoulders. One of the additional burdens, the full force of which had 
not yet been felt, was a decision given in the House of Lords in the 
case of “‘ Rose v. Ford,” by which they had to give compensation for 
what is termed “ expectation of life.” 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


The credit balance brought in from last year was £277,803. The net 
interest on investments was £339,611; trustee and other fees £9,749. 
Transfers from various trading departments £207,369. Premium on 
the issue of Ordinary shares, after providing for expenses, £1,107,562. 
Transfer from exchange reserve fund of amount not now required 
£75,000, making a total of £2,017,094. That amount had been dealt 
with in the following manner: By the payment of the increased dividend 
of 30 per cent., amounting with the Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
dividends to £314,087 (which was more than covered by the net interest 
earnings). Provision for British and other taxation and expenses 
absorbed £163,371. Special non-recurring expenses, capital reorganisa- 
tion, etc., written off, £19,241, and reserve for National Defence 


contribution £13,500. Transfer to motor insurance account £43,743, | 
and to additional claims reserve in the same department £50,000. After | 


these adjustments there remained a sum of £1,394,521, of which £ 100,000 
was allocated to provision for pensions, bringing the total up to £300,000, 
and £1,007,562 to general reserve fund. They had transferred from the 
same account a corresponding sum in respect of past accumulations 
from revenue, thus leaving the general reserve at the same round figure 
of 2} millions. Over and above the full reserve in the various depart- 
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ments they had this general reserve of {2,500,000 to ensure that, should 


any catastrophe arise, their capital of £5,406,618 would remain intact. 
They now proposed to create a further fund to cover general con- 
tingencies, and for that purpose they had transferred {1,000,000 to a 
contingencies account. Of that amount £297,515 had been carmarked 
to meet the depreciation at the end of 1937 in the investments of the 
general fund, and the balance, with the carry-forward of £294,521 in 


the profit and loss account left them with nearly £1,000,000 that could | 


be used at any time should any special contingency arise. 

Regarding the National Defence contribution, whilst they did not 
object to paying their fair share, they, in common with the other insur- 
ance companies transacting general insurance business, felt that the taxing 
of investment income in addition to trading profits was inequitable. 

In conclusion, he expressed his great appreciation and thanks to the 
staff and agents who had contributed to the excellent results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Food Supplies for Spain 





Sir D. M. Stevenson’s Appeal 

During the recent aerial attacks on Barcelona the 
Scottish Ambulance Unit was busy on the Guadalajara 
front north of Madrid picking up wounded and con- 
veying them to hospital ; but the news from Barcelona 
was so terrible that the Commandant, Miss Jacobsen, 
could not resist the appeals to her to come there even 
for a short stay. She did so twice, and I have never 
read anything more heart-rending than the story of 
her visits to the hospitals and, worst of all, to the 
mortuary, where she found distracted wives searching 
for their husbands’ bodies among the mangled remains 
and weeping mothers trying to identify and piece 
together the limbs of their children. 

A section of the press has been assuring us so 
persistently that the struggle is virtually over that I 
had begun to think that further appeals to the generosity 
of your readers would be unnecessary, but on Saturday 
I had a long telegram from Madrid saying that an 
immediate shipment of foodstuffs is imperative— 
50 tons if possible. This means from £1,500 to £2,000, 
according to the goods selected, so I have no alternative. 
The “ New Statesman and Nation” readers have 
been good supporters of the unit in the past, and I 
make no apology for begging once again. Contributions, 
large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by 

SIR DANIEL STEVENSON 
(Chairman, Scottish Ambulance Unit) 
5, Cleveden Road, Glasgow 
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guess at the identities of Hetty and Maisie, and readers of this 
journal are unlikely to miss a sly reference to Sybil Donnelly, 
contributor to the New Parson and Parish. But fancy inflicting 
such school-mag. jokes on the world at large ! 

The verse is no less unequal. A Dialogue Between Head and 
Foot is pointless jogtrot, like a poor translation of the more 
argumentative bits of Peer Gynt ; but Music for Bagpipes and the 
Auden-ish Ballad of Lord Leverhulme are brilliantly entertaining ; 
while Leaving Barra is as touching and sincere as anything Mr. 
MacNeice has yet written. It is difficult to say whether pride or 
innocence is responsible for his lapses. Above all things, he is 
afraid of being “ literary,”’ of tidying up, arranging, or rewriting. 
To consider the reader’s convenience would be to betray his own 
sincerity. He has emptied his rucksack, and we may take or 
leave the contents, just as we please. Much of it is well worth 
taking. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


MILTON 


The Miltonic Setting. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. 

Milton: Complete Poetry and Selected Prose. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Miltonic Setting is chiefly apologetic—a reply to the high- 
brows who have undertaken to debunk Milton’s poetry. It is 
apologetic in more senses than one, for Dr. Tillyard, though a 
valiant champion, is much in awe of the Zeitgeist, terribly anxious 
to be “aware of the contemporary situation.” Meeting his 
opponents half-way, he even rejoices in “‘ a new notion of Milton 
which has been replacing, gradually and even painfully, a no 
longer wholesome piece of idolatry.” ‘“‘ No longer,” since what- 
ever was must have been right, he inclines to think: though it is 
only Zeitgeist to make a partial exception of the Victorians. 

It strikes me that the “traditional” attitude is largely a 
creation of his own fancy, indeed that earlier critics were, if 
anything, rather less anxious than Dr. Tillyard to save Milton’s 
credit on all points at all costs. However, in his view they were 
idolatrous, and he proposes to set things right by dropping 


Nonesuch 
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IN EVERY SLICE 
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BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 


Macclesfield H.264E 








“inspirational criticism ” and “attaching the poet more firmly 
to his own age ”—Zeitgeist to the rescue! Take, for instance, 
the use of cannon in heaven. We think it funny: but “ Professor 
Grierson has reminded us that nothing is more normal to the 
fantasy of the age.” And therefore, concludes Dr. Tillyard, 
there is nothing to laugh at. Again, critics have found in the 
style of. Paradise Lost an excessive grandeur, a tendency to 
hardening of the arteries. But this excess of grandeur was 
de rigueur in an epic poem; so, if you object to it, “ you imply 
not only an attack on Milton, but that monstrous folly, an indict- 
ment of a whole epoch.” The courageous reader, unless he 
shares Dr. Tillyard’s view of Zeitgeist, will ask, Why not? Just 
as there are bad poems, there are bad periods—or we think there 
are: it is indeed a short way with aesthetics to fall back on 
admiring everything that was admired in its time. 

But Dr. Tillyard does not stop there; he would like, also, 
to get Milton under the aegis of present fashion. It can’t always 
be done—for instance, “ we must accept the necessity of calling 
Milton a Protestant.”” On the other hand, he writes from “ the 
deeper levels of consciousness,” he is in touch with “ certain 
primitive ways of feeling ” : take his flair for neatness of structure, 
and his pleasure in it—“‘ a sensation so elemental as to be shared 
by the nest-building animals.” He has a right of entry into 
“the perilous world of savages and professors with notebooks, 
of taboos, totem-poles, and demons of vegetation.”” Moreover, 
“the disappointment of his political hopes . . . must have been 
a shock so vast that only an unconscious exceptionally serene, 
exceptionally adjusted to the forces of life, could have kept him 
sane.” All this should suffice to extenuate, in our eyes, his 
unlucky Protestantism. 

Dr. Tillyard seems to me a much better advocate when he 
can get away from the Zeitgeist. His thoroughness, honesty and 
scholarship are outstanding, and his courtesy is even excessive ; 
he abstains from quoting the sillier remarks of the other side, 
and speaks them fair on occasions when most people would be 
tempted to knock their heads together. The honours of the 
struggle shift, naturally, with the point in dispute. On Keats’s 
much-advertised rejection of Milton he scores a neat triumph, by 
pointing out that the escape was not into Shakespeare, as Mr. 
Murry would have it, but into Chatterton. “‘ The Paradise Lost, 
though so fine in itself, is a corruption of our Language. . . 
The purest English—or what ought to be the purest—is Chatter- 
ton’s. His language is entirely northern . . . uncorrupted 
of Chaucer’s gallicisms.... Tis genuine English Idiom in 
English Words.” Keats, in fact, was suffering from a nordic bee 
in the bonnet. But of course the attempt to discredit Milton by 
antithesis “‘ is far more effective if you set up Shakespeare against 
Milton than if you set up Chatterton against Milton and Chaucer.” 
Again, Mr. Eliot considers Milton deficient in visual ‘power : 
his senses were not generally active, he cannot give “ the feeling 
of being in a particular place at a particular time.” To this 
accusation Dr. Tillyard’s answer is (a2) Why should he? and 
(6b) He does give it. Again I think the honours are on his side ; 
a poet may have active senses without going in wholesale for 
the particular, and indeed it would not be hard to retort on the 
** particularity ” school with some virulence—though Dr. Till- 
yard’s respect for any existing situation keeps him quiescent. 
With those who find Milton’s later style artificial and inorganic 
he has more difficulty, because there is more truth in the charge. 
No doubt they exaggerate, but he is not content to say that ; 
he would like to justify the artificiality, and to deny it in the 
same breath. And the statement that Milton deliberately 
“clothed prose notions” in a splendour of rhetoric seems to 
throw him out altogether. He says it may be so. ‘“‘ That Milton 
did not do this I cannot possibly prove, but if he did and if this 
was his habitual poetic method, he ranks as an epic poet with 
Blackmore and Glover rather than with Camoens and Virgil.” 
So of him then we shall never know what to think— it all depends, 
not on what he wrote, but on how he is ultimately shown (if he 
ever could be shown) to have written it. En attendant, one or 
two of the greatest writers of Europe must be dismissed into outer 
darkness. 

Dr. Tillyard cannot really mean that: and most of us will be 
quite satisfied to base a judgment on the Nonesuch Milton 
exclusively. It contains all the poetical works, all the best of 
the prose, and (in an appendix) English verse translations of all 
the poems in another language. Milton’s Latin Elegies and 
Sylvae are so important, and Mr. Skeat’s translations so good, 
that the appendix alone would make the volume worth having. 
Editing and appearance are on the usual high level. K. JoHN 
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ST. SALVADOR’S GOSPEL 


The World’s Design. By SALVADOR DE MapariaGA. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Theory and Practice in International Relations. By 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


In 1930 Sefior de Madariaga published a collection of witty 
commentaries on international affairs under the title J. Americans. 
—The First Epistle to the Americans. (The “ Americans,” I 
should explain, are the bulk of men and women living to-day, 
persons who will assent to the proposition of a world order, 
“yet find it hard to part with the old tribal prejudices and cosy 
fnsularities’’). In spite of numerous requests he has never 
delivered the Second Epistle. Now we know why. For, with 
intervals of fostering the study of Spanish at Oxford and serving 
his country at Geneva, he has been plumbing the depths of his 
own unique international experience: and from those depths, 
now, he has produced most valuable treasure-trove. What he 
offers us is not just his usual dexterous juggling with ideas but a 
substantial piece of exegesis, in other words, the gospel according 
to St. Salvador. 

That anyone should discern “ good news ”’ in the vagaries of 
the world to-day is in itself remarkable—but then the author of 
The World’s Design is not concerned with the phenomena that 
appear on the surface. He is essentially a logician, demonstrating 
intellectual theorems: and, like most rationalists, he is adept at 
finding reasons for believing what he wants to believe. Thus, at 
a time when cocking a snook at democracy and internationalism 
is becoming the regular practice of the totalitarian States, we 
are told that “‘ the ethical principles which stand at the basis of 
the Covenant are too strong for any nations publicly to abjure 
them ...” Because of the high opinion, moreover, in which 
he holds the “ complex and organic’ national sense of English- 
men, Sefior de Madariaga concludes that England offers the best 
basis for the evolution towards the World Commonwealth of his 
vision. Actually, witness the present flounderings of our patrician 
class in their dealings with astute foreign statesmen, the island- 
bound intelligence of Englishmen would seem to make this nation 
least fitted of all for that role. 

The author’s main argument is summed up in this passage 
from the Introduction : 

It is therefore in vain that national governments endeavour to lick 
into shape the rebellious events of our era. Events are not rebellious 
in themselves, by a kind of pernicious original sin. They are, or 
rather seem, rebellious because we handle them with the wrong 
instrument. A motor car will not move under the threat of a whip. 

Our national governments, hurling national decrees at the particular 

plot of world life which, being closest to them, they mistake for 

national life, are like drivers whipping the eight cylinders of a lorry 
on the ground that they are equivalent to forty horse-power. Nations 
have to a great extent vanished into illusions while we slept on the 
mattresses of tradition and history. But before a remedy can be 
found for the present world disorder men must realise this change, 
and feel in themselves how much they have become world citizens. 


Ask an Italian of the younger generation—or an Irishman—if the 
nation is an illusion! What chance have Germans in the Reich 
of any sense of world citizenship ? Obviously, Sefior de Madariaga 
fails to make allowance for the immaturity of certain nations, 
still less does he appreciate the terrifying effects of the new 
technique of mass-suggestion. But then he is not concerned with 
men’s innermost feelings and instincts, “‘ the things of Mary,” he 
is operating on the plane of measurable, palpable facts. Thus, 
like H. G. Wells and other twentieth-century Encyclopaedists, he 
is content to evoke the world-wide nature of communications, 
both mental and physical—of finance, production, etc.: “‘ the 
solidarity of things,” quite independent of cur wishes, preferences 
or ideas. Only, as he acknowledges, there is no corresponding 
inward conviction of solidarity, no world loyalty ; and therefore 
the first efforts to establish an organised society—the League of 
Nations—have been a dismal failure. 

Just because of the fact, however, that the stage on which 
events take place is already co-extensive with “ the world,”’ any 
mere inter-national treatment is doomed. Of Article XVI of the 
League Covenant he truly says: 

Sanctions fail because, being co-operative, they are in advance 
of the current political morality of nations and yet lag behind the 
organic character already developed in fact by the world community. 
. . « The idea is abstract and out of touch with the realities of life. 


The same applies, he suggests, to the flyblown expedient of 





“ collective security,” axiomatic on paper, inoperative in practice 
—and needing to be replaced by the notion of international (or 
world) security. 

What is the remedy, then? 
develop its own organs of action: whereas the statesmen of the 
great Powers have never got beyond the idea of regarding Geneva 


Clearly, that the League must 


as a vehicle for their respective national policies. But institutions 
adequate to the task, which is no less than “the intelligent 
organisation of life on the planct,’”’ will be worse than useless 
until there is a world consciousness superseding the sixty or so 
lusty national sovereignties of the day. 

It is to the evocation of that world consciousness that Sefior 
de Madariaga is now devoting himself, with his World Citizenship 
Association, whose nature and functions are explained in the 
concluding pages of this book. Undaunted by the currents of 
irrationality which every day are swamping the constructions of 
the Liberal humanists, like so many sand-castles, he is content 
to be the twentieth-century equivalent of those “‘ quict clerks ”’ 
who, at the elbows of the Kings of France and England, forged 
the powerful nation-State. 

The other little book, reprinting a course of lectures given 
on the William J. Cooper Foundation at Swarthmore College, Pa., 
is the selfsame argument in academic dress. It is definitely 
tether heavy going. W. HORSFALL CARTER 


ANTI-FASCISM 


In Letters of Red. Michael Joseph. 6s. 


Here is a collection—by nineteen authors and the best cartoonist 
in the world—notable as much for its literary competence as for 
its anti-Fascist content. The publisher says, and with justification 
indeed, that the book “is not an anthology of choice pieces from 
the published works of twenty modern authors—it is a crusade 
against Fascism by twenty vital living writers using the weapon 
that is proverbially mightier than the sword.” 

So far, so good. But those who would crusade against Fascism 


or against anything else in this wholly admirable way should 
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know that any crusade can only succeed if it is supported by a 
mass of decent, simple-thinking men and women whose first 


demand of their leaders is that they should speak with simplicity. . 


Lenin himself owed much-of his power to his extreme clarity of 
thought and expression; and, although it may be incidental, 
I hold that the best literature, the timeless and ageless literature, 
has been distinguished by precisely such qualities. 

For that perfectly good reason the following contributors to 
this book are dismissed as a general hindrance to the cause which 
all good men have at heart: W. H. Auden, Geoffrey Grigson and 
C. Day Lewis. All are’ cursed with an intolerable prolixity of 
thought and expression. 

The poet, God knows, has a major role to fill in this long battle 
against reaction; and all the real poets who have ever fought it 
have not forgotten that the mass-support without which no crusade 
has ever succeeded or ever will succeed can only be got by talking 
in a language that all men can understand. 

For the rest of the book it is difficult to have anything but the 
highest praise. 

It is the fashion of our enemies to decry the politico-literary 
weapon, on the grounds that it is so small and so feeble a weapon 
that it can do no good. Greater nonsense has never been talked. 
The constant flow of printed ideas has generated every great 
movement of our time; and in this hour, when most of the ideas 
in which we believe are retreating before the forces of the Fascin- 
tern, it is encouraging to find so many men so capable of driving 
home the lesson that we may eventually be forced to learn in sorrow 
and in bondage. 

The idea that this book sets out to tell is hammered home in 
contribution after contribution ; and it would be difficult to drag 
from the most competently edited list any one contributor who 
performs the function more admirably than his fellows. Every 
means of expression plays its part. Poetry, fiction, drama, political 
exposition and reportage—that horrible word which seems now 
to have become a part of our language. Contributors are drawn— 
in spite of the titl—from every anti-Fascist party, and from 
many creeds. 

I think that the contribution from James Lansdale Hodson hits 
more nails on the head than any other. It is an argument between 
a young pacifist and (if he will forgive me) a middle-aged would-be 
pacifist, who has learned that the time for such idealism has long 
gone by. Yet to select that is to do injustice to many others who 
all have equally pertinent remarks to make. There is John 
Brownson, for instance, with an admirable, short story, Robert 
Herring on the News Reels, Peter Lagger with half-a-dozen 
vicious epigrams, Louis Macneice, Kingsley Martin, with a piece 
on Spain that should be read by every Cabinet Minister, Siegfried 
Sassoon, John Strachey, with a finely arrogant apologia, and Herbert 
Hodge, a London taxi-driver, to whom I commend Messrs. 
Auden, Grigson and Lewis. There are no flies on Mr. Hodge 
and no subtlety about him; and I would be prepared to bet that 
for every one person whom the three of them rope into the crusade, 
Mr. Hodge will rope in a hundred. He may not be literature, 
true; but at the moment recruits to the anti-Fascist cause are 
more important than literature. Without them literature may 
well perish from the earth. And then where should we be ? 

Let me make one more complaint—about the title. Anti- 
Fascism is not the prerogative of the extreme Left, whose colour 
gives the book its name. It must have been an irresistible title, 
but it is inaccurate. PHILIP JORDAN 


ROYAL ESTATES 


The Domesday of Crown Lands. By Sipney J. Mance. 
Routledge. 25s. 

Never did a major revolution leave fewer permanent traces in 
mstitutional forms than the fall of the English monarchy in 1649. 
When Charles II recovered possession eleven years later he found 
that much of the constitutional framework had been tampered with, 
though in few places beyond repair. But the old materials of the 
social structure were still in functional employment, and among 
them notably the land law. With its respectable intricacies the 
Commonwealth experimenters were not disposed to meddle. 
Resumption of Crown estates accordingly presented the govern- 
ment with no problems beyond the administrative difficulties of 
tracing the widely dispersed sources of revenue; and these 
difficulties were eased by the existence of a yery remarkable series 
of land surveys which had been undertaken by parliamentary 
officials when the Commonwealth came. into. being. 


Dr. Madge, who has given many years to the detailed examina- 
tion of the records, very properly claims that his book is a definitive 
study of this neglected body of material.. It would appear that his 
title, with its faintly threatening associations, is intended to refer 
to the labours of the surveyors rather than to his own. But even 
Dr. Madge is daunting. He has to convince us that he has beyond 
all question exhausted his subject matter ; and this means much 
talk about his success in discovering unknown documents, whilst 
it is not always clear that these retiring little quarries have really 
much to say in answering the questions we should like to put to 
them. To say that Dr. Madge is primarily interested in his evidence 
for its own sake is not to condemn the importance of his study or 
to deny that he belongs to that class of ingenious and patient 
scholars of which each generation of historians produces only a 
handful. Where they unearth and tidy the foundations there is 
social history in the making. Others exploit where they have 
organised. 

The Great Rebellion was won with the proceeds of delinquents’ 
estates. The Commonwealth was stabilised on the sales of Church 
and Crown lands. Until 1654 a heavy annual deficit was made 
up by raiding capital—the real and personal estate of Charles 
Stuart. In other words arrears of army pay were liquidated by 
meeting claims in debentures which gave rights of pre-emption to 
their holders as the royal manors, chases and rent-charges were 
put up for sale. Less than 10 per cent. of the property was 
acquired by the actual tenants (who had first refusal); the re- 
mainder, if I follow the author’s demonstration, went at thirteen 
years’ purchase or more to the personal creditors of the State, of 
whom the great majority seem to have been army officers. Total 
sales realised about £1,400,000. They might have reached a 
higher figure, even in the depressed state of the market, had it not 
been for frauds and the fact that the market was limited. Pur- 
chasers were prone to form rings to check competition. In his 
chapter, “‘ Control of the Market,”’ Dr. Madge gives some instruc- 
tive details of the operations of syndicates of officers, who were 
clearly very much alive to business opportunities. An analysis 
of the statistical tables, which are made with admirable care and 
can be understood by the non-specialist, brings much that is of 
social significance into partial relief. These tables have un- 
fortunately little to say about the fortunes of the peasantry, over 
whose heads most of the contracts appear to have been made ; 
but they are capable of demonstrating how a revolutionary govern- 


ment can consolidate the interests of its supporters. 
A. V. JuDGEs 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Wild Geese. Pen Portraits of Famous Irish Exiles. By 
GERALD GRIFFIN. Farrolds. 12s. 6d. 

There is an’ unwritten law that Irish literary and political memoirs 
must be vivacious, indiscreet, abounding in good-humoured malice. 
Mr. Gerald Griffin’s new book will not disappoint in this respect. His 
audacious anecdotes and sly gossip are so entertaining that, after the 
first shock of surprise, we overlook his many lapses from literary grace, 
his slapdash enthusiasm and his Celtic exuberance in the trifling matter of 
misprints. Yeats, Shaw, Carson; Kitchener, Major Willie Redmond 
and lesser known Dublin wits including the late Tom Kettle pass in 
rapid succession before us. Mr. Griffin has borrowed his title “ The 
Wild Geese ” from the traditional namie of the Irish Jacobite soldiers 
who sailed to the Continent after the Williamite Wars ; and the choice 
of title is significant. Beneath Mr. Griffin’s superficial liveliness and 
literary irreverence there is a good deal of traditional Irish sentiment. 
He may admire Joyce and Shaw but he never forgets the Irish Melodies 
and the old-fashioned “‘ tear and the smile.” This flavour of the past 
gives a disconcerting unreliability to his sense of values and an irritating 
lack of balance to his judgments. As a pious Catholic he is offended 
greatly by George Moore and cannot see the implacable honesty in 
Moore’s mockery and abusiveness. As a friend of Joyce, however, 
Mr. Griffin can accept a great deal of iconoclasm. He is fair to the 
anti-Irish Irishmen of his generation; he can see Carson’s point of 
view, but cleverly notes that Carson’s Italian ancestry points to him 
as the real father of Fascism. He is almost fair to Kitchener in his 
sensational suggestion that a German-Irish plot may have been responsible 
for the fate of the Hampshire. But national sentiment obscures Mr. 
Griffin’s clarity of view at times. So he paints a venerable picture of 
that supreme playboy, T. P. O’Connor, and discreetly veils from us 
T.P.’s less amiable characteristics. Boss Croker, the Tammany Chief ; 
John Devoy, the old Fenian, jostle shoulders. with James Stephens, 
Conal O’Riordan and younger writers whom Mr. Griffin has the courage 
toadmire. We may suspect that he never spoils a good story by refraining 
from a seasoning pinch of imagination. Mr. Griffin was present at the 
famous riot over Synge’s Playboy of the Western World at the Abbey 
Theatre. When Mr. Yeats called in the police instead of a powerfu! 
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‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


TRAINING CENTRES—continued 


TRAINING CENTRES—continued 





APE cin ten starting country school for 
—— wa oe wr’ Page «| a ga le © 
take responsibility o teaching side. Apply 
in confidence, with copy testimonials to Box 1528. 


ANTED. An extra maid, preferably with some 
experience of nursi to attend on an elderly 
invalid gentleman. Two in amily and two Scotch maids. 
Good wages. Apply: giving r- and previous experience 
to: Mrs. SIDNEY . Passfield Corner, Liphook, Hants. 


YO sel man required for West End Pottery Gal 
ae. typing and secretarial work, preferably 

ceramics. Write Box 336, co Judds, 
ps >a Street, E.C.2. 


WOMAN. Secretary seeks responsible post requiring 
initiative. 27, educated Public School and Uni- 
versity. Tactand discretion, efficient organiser. Box 1556. 


ROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. Cambridge Hons. 

uate, 30, seven years prep. school experience, 

seeks post in progressive co-educational school. English 
subjects, French. Box 1536. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


HE BEDFORE PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. on: 

Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this Coll 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Train 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medic: 
Gymnastics, assage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS. 

Miss Freeston, M.A. Oxon, Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond. 
and experienced staff, undertake coaching for University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. In- 
dividual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For cyemapiees, advice and list of recent successes, apply 
2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, sie 
(beside the Army and Nav Stores). 
appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 


'T" HE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT 

Com melts Teacher’s Training for Girls 

ae = 2: . a Physical Education, 

, Games, Dancing, Swimming. 
ANSTEY. PHYSICAL "TRAINING COLLEGE. 

A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
py ce of London_in Physical Education, also for 
cate of ie De se — in Massage and 


Medical aan 
Particulars from: Tue Secretary, Anstey College. 
Erdington, Birmingham. 


CONOMICS. Free _ 10-weeks’ 
classes, London. 
School of Economics. 
28th at 1 
for details, 


























Interviews by 








courses. Evening 
Under auspices of Henry George 
Enrol any evening, April 25th to 
Theobalds Road, W.C.1; or write SecRETARY 





HE CENTRAL TUTORIAL CLASSES. Intensive 

tuition for Matriculation, School Certificate, Pro- 

fessional Preliminary, Pre-Medical, rst M.B., and the 

Services. Moderate fees. Founded 1890. Individual 

attention. For prospectus apply PRINcIPAL, Vernon 

ogee) Sicilian Avenue, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
367. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS 
Davies’s, the well-known Civil Service Tutors, 
offer complete courses — excellent prospects, 


CIVIL SERVICE. ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP 
Lectures or price tutorials in all subjects. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414/5. 











“SMALLS” RATES 


3d. a word * for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5°), for 3 
insertions ; 10°, for 13 insertions ; 
% for 26 and 20% for 52. 


Minimum Twelve Words. 


Box Numbers—1/- extra. This 
charge includes forwarding replies. 
Box Number replies should be addressed : 
* Box No. . . . c/o New Statesman and 
Nation, | 10 Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
W.C.1.” 

All small advertisements must be prepaid 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 


Holiday Suggestions — Special 
cheap rate on application. 


*% ONE WORD: Place names, e.g., St. Albans. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Golders Green. ‘Phone 
numbers, ¢.g., HOL. 3216. "Phone 2414. Groups 
of five letters or figures, ¢.g., Y.M.C.A. or 
S.W.18, etc. TWO WORDS: Number and name 
of street, ¢.g., 24 St. George’s Street. 24 Broadway. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE. LONDON, W.C.1 





HE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING COLLEGB 
FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. 

Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
MarGarRET Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s. For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 


DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 856 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Gniv. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupies, Dept. VH902, WoLsey HALL, OxForp, 











ITIZENSHIP HOUSE, WESTONBIRT, TET- 

BURY, GLOS. A year’s course for girls of 17 

and over. Modern history, economics, outlines of 

government, local and central. Biology, Psychology, 

infant welfare. An introduction to the social services by 
observation and practical work. Apply ‘Warden. 


ss CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


DARTINGTON HALL, 
TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 


Director: MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
(Late Director, Second Moscow Art Theatre). 








The purpose of the Studio is to train young people 
capable of creating a new standard in the modern theatre, 
A permanent touring company will be formed. The 
Studio possesses a fine modern theatre and a large opens 
cir theatre, The Secretary on application will send ea 
small book describing the Bae. together with full 
- ticulars of entrance and scholarships, 





KURT JOOSS—SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, DEVON 
The Schoo! of the 


BALLETS JOOSS 


FULL PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR STAGB 
DANCERS AND DANCE TEACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 4th—31st AUGUST 


Prospectus and full information may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 





JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of our Life- 
beatmen that a whole-hearted 
it is a fellowship of self sacrifice which it is one’s 
instinct to support. It costs £250,090 each year to 
maintain these brave men at their work. Every 
penny helps. Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvener Gardens, London, S.W.1 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer. 
Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT 





admiration. 
















One Year, post free- - = = = 
Six Months , 4. °*°* * °° 
Three 3:3 33 3° e = bal = ~ 










Wednesday morning. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 


os @ 30s. 0d. 
o = 15s. 0d. 
os 7s. 6d. 


CHANGES of ADDRESS 


Subscribers are reminded that Change of Address 
instructions should reach this office by first post 


THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 








ARE YOU 
ARE YOU A 
It matters little—you MUST have 


JEWISH ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


(complete in ONE volume of over 700 pages)— 
that most beautiful book containing everything concerning 


JEWS, JUDAISM, JEWRY and JEWISH AFFAIRS 
Just published. 


SHAPIRO VALLENTINE & CO. 


81, Wentworth Street, E.1 
THE LAMDON 
64, The Broadway, 


A JEW 
NON-JEW? 


VALLENTINE’S 


Price 1§/- net. 
From 


PRESS 
Cricklewood, and all booksellers 





















25 HARMER 


A NEWS LETTER PLUS! 


For a guinea a year, ‘WORLD SURVEY "’ offers in 
addition to a News-Letter a chronological summary of 
the month’s essential news and an occasional article. 
You can get the current 


The Survey Institute 


issue by sending 1/6 to 


STREET, GRAVESEND, KENT. 














WANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica 14th Edition, 
Children’s Encyclopaedia, Loeb Classics. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Highest Prices Paid for 
Review Copies, Good Fiction, Travel, 


__KIT'S BOOK SHOP wcic's tase, ree 


Plays, etc. 
TEM 6700 
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Poltergeist, Mr. Griffin found himself sitting outside in the gutter with 
other enthusiasts. One of his companions in distress recited vehemently 
an appropriate poem by Yeats. We almost hesitate to point out in 
killjoy spirit that the poem in question was not written by Mr. Yeats 
until five years after the death of Synge. 


Peter Beckford, Esq. By Henry HiGGinson. Collins. 15s. 

A biography of the Peter Beckford who wrote Thoughts on Fox 
Hunting. Becktord’s commenzaries on his foreign travels, which fill 
many pages of this book, are witty, learned and intelligent, and written 
in the purest elegance of eighteenth-century style. He thought ideas 
about equality nonsense, but took Clementi, when he was only fourteen, 
back with him to England and kept him for seven years so that he 
could perfect himself as a composer. His fox-hunting lore is still 
said to be unsurpassed. The biography is well documented, and 
Mr. Higginson’s style has some of the merits of his subject. It is 
altogether a delightful book, tastefully produced, easy to read and 
illustrated with reproductions of original drawings by Lionel Edwards, 
R.I., which also have an eighteenth-century flavour. A charming 
book for the last of the cultured squires and their admirers. 


The Early Dominicans. By R. F. BENNETT. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


Thanks to pious phrases of hagiographers, which obscure personality 
with general characteristics of saintliness, our knowledge of the Dominic 
is woefully inadequate. It is unlikely that enough new material will 
ever come to light to make him anything but a shadow of a man: and 
the vividness of the hysterical St. Francis is apt to intensify the obscurity 
which surrounds the practical preacher. But in this present study— 
expanded from an Hulsean Prize Essay—Mr. Bennett has tried to help 
us to a fairer estimate of Dominic’s character. By examining the 
attitudes to poverty, philosophy and preaching, of the earlier generations 
of preaching friars we are enabled to form more clearly our judgment 
on the Saint’s own aims and methods. 

The chapter on Poverty is particularly good, where the author con- 
tends that “as a realist, St. Dominic chose a middle way, adopting 
neither the Franciscan extreme, nor the passionate character of the older 
orders. His main idea was to win the sympathy and trust of the masses 
to whom he was preaching, and he used poverty strictly as a means to 
obtain this. Any idea of poverty as an end or as a virtue in and for itself 
alone never came within the scope of his thought. ” ‘This interpretation 
is the more convincing in that it does give a rational explanation of 
Dominic’s changing, and at first sight inconsistent, attitude to property. 
Indeed, in the calmness with which he could view the temptations of 
Lady Poverty and the dangers of philosophy no less than in the fervour 











E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


are made by hand in small numbers to a very high 
standard of perfection, and they are sold direct to 
the public. If you have not heard one of our 
famous “Mark ’’ series you do not know how good 
acoustic reproduction can be. Hand-made gramo- 
phones are obtainable from {13 . 10 . 0: they may be 
paid for by instalments. Let us send you a catalogue. 


DAVEY RADIO 


is also made by hand by the same craftsmen, and 
every set is tuned and tested individually. Lovers 
of music hearing Davey Radio for the first time 
are surprised and delighted by the unexpected 
beauties of tone and detail that are revealed, both 
in recorded and in broadcast music, Receivers 
cost from £39, radio-gramophones from £53. Io. 0. 
Full details will be sent on request. 


The Monthly Letter 


The Monthly Letter is a frank and impartial 
review of the new records, sent regularly to our 
customers without charge. 
May we send you a specimen 
copy of this unique buying 
guide ? 


K.M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 
(Behind the Princes Theetre.) 


Telephone : 
Temple Bar 7166/7. 

















with which he solicited Bulic from the Pope to make certain the privileges 
of his order, we clearly see in Dominic a great and sane business-man of 
the Church, and it is fitting that he should have been granted one of 
her peerages. 


Australian Landfall. By Eron Erwin Kiscu. Translated from the 
German by JOHN FisHER and IRENE and Kevin FitzGERALp. Secker 
and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 

The author of this book is a German-speaking, Czechslovak citizen 
of Communist faith and Jewish blood, who was invited to Melbourne in 
1934 to attend a congress against war and Fascism. The Common- 
wealth Government declared, through the mouth of Mr. R. G. Menzies, 
that he would not be allowed to land. He landed first of all at Mel- 
bourne, by jumping from the liner on to the stome pier; and was 
bundled back on board with a broken leg. He landed again at Sydney, 
on crutches but a free man, after the Supreme Court of New South Wales 
had declared his detention on the ship to be illegal. No sooner had he 
landed than he was set a dictation test in Scottish Gaelic; failing to 
pass it, he was put under arrest as an illegal immigrant under the Immi- 
gration Restriction Act. But the High Court let him out. Into his 
short stay in Australia were crowded a hectic succession of court cases, 
newspaper sensations, processions, public meetings, a never-ceasing 
feud with government and police. Mr. Kisch has no false modesty 
and is a vivid writer. The story as he tells it has epic quality. It 
should be added that not only Mr. Kisch, but also the Australian de- 
fenders of free speech and the Australian judiciary, came well out of the 
story. Having set down a lively record of his own experiences, M. 
Kisch proceeds to give a traveller’s impressions of Australia, its society, 
its past,and its future. Estimates of those impressions will differ accord- 
ing to the value which readers place on scholarly qualities. Mr. Kisch 
has none. He is quite certain that no Australian has ever studied any of 
the things which matter most to the country, such as bushfires or deserts. 
He is quite capable (p. 106) of putting the political history of the crises 
years into a paragraph, with most of the facts wrong. He describes the 
Wakefield plans of immigration (p. 200) as “a new plot against the 
Australian workers ”—this at a time when the total free population was 
21,000! In short, he has a very superficial knowledge of the history and 
problems of Australia. On the other hand, he has a sharp Marxist eye 
which sometimes (e.g., in the chapter on the aborigines) sees the essential 
truth, and usually sees interesting patterns. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tu April supplements bring no startling novelties, either con- 
temporary or drawn from neglected works of the old masters. 
But they include a wonderful performance of the last of 
Beethoven’s ten violin sonatas, that in G major, Op. 96. This is a 
work of much finer quality than the more familiar Kreutzer ; 
indeed it ranks among the most glorious things Beethoven has 
left us. Biographers explain its calm, lyrical style by the fact 
that it was written for Rode, a violinist quite unlike the brilliant 
Englishman, Bridgetower, for whom the Kreutzer was intended. 
Beethoven admitted that he “ took into consideration Rode’s style 
of playing.” “ We are fond of rushing passages in our finales,” 
he wrote to the Archduke Rudolph, “ but that does not suit Rode, 
and—it really troubles me somewhat.” It may have troubled 
him at first, but he overcame the difficulties with triumphant 
success : and it is quite a relief to be spared another finale of the 
glittering “‘ effective’ kind. From first to last the sonata is filled 
with a radiant serenity which is the secular counterpart of the 
eternal felicity depicted in the Benedictus of the Missa Solennis— 
and it is in the same key, too: how often, in the classics, we 
find this correspondence of key and mood! It is one of those 
works which fill the listener with a profound sense of goodness 
and make him realise why the world has always felt Beethoven’s 
genius, unlike that of Mozart, to be of an essentially moral order. 
As we listen, the thought of evil becomes unreal, and we recall 
the words of Irina in The Three Sisters: “. . . as though I were 
sailing with the great blue sky above me and big white birds flying 
over it . . . it suddenly seemed to me as though everything in 
the world was clear to me and that I knew how one ought to live.”’ 
This great work has now been played on three Parlophone records 
by Lili Krauss and Simon Goldberg—a performance of extreme 
intimacy and restraint. Some may think the style too yielding, 
the level of tone too low; but in my view they capture the quiet 
happiness of the music to perfection ; and the recording is excel- 
lent. The records made by Kreisler and Rupp for the Beethoven 
Violin Sonata Society were unequal, insensitive and disappointing. 

Among orchestral records pride of place must be given to the 
Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Bruno Walter, in Haydn’s 
Symphony in G major, No. 100: the one called the Military 
because of the trumpet call in the Allegretto and the occasional 
appearance of big drum, cymbals and triangle. Walter handles 
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London 
Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. Housemaster. Wed., Sat. 





APOLLO. Idiot’s Delight. Tues. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. St. Moritz. Daily, 2.30. 
DUCHESS. |! Killed the Count. wed., Set. 
GLOBE. “Robert's Wife.” Wed. and Sat. 
NEW. Death on the Table. W. & S. 
QUEEN’S. The Merchant of Venice w.s. 
STRAND. Banana Ridge. May 4 
ST. MARTIN’S. Plan for a Hostess. Ty., Fri. 
WESTMINSTER. Zeal of Thy House. w.s. 
WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w_s. 


THEATRES 
(Tem, 7611.) Popular Prices, 


BALALAIKA (Als, 


TWO FULL Performances Nightly, 6.20 and 9. 
2s. 6d. to 8s. 6d., INCLUDING Tax. Last weeEx. 


ALDWYCH. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Sat.,2.30. Tem. 6404 


HOUSEMASTER 
A Farcical Cee oy Seat ay 
OVER 600 PER Ss 
APOLLO. (Gerrard 2663). 8.30. Tues., Sat., 2.30. 
IDIOT’S DELIGHT 


Rober: E. Sherwood 
Tamara GEVA 






































ADELPHI. 








4 RayYMOND 
COLISEUM, ing X. Tem. 3161 (7 lines). 
2 Se nt ais DAILY oe , 


ST. MORITZ (Last 2 Weeks). 
A Novet Reat Ice Musical Spscracue. 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243). 8.30sharp. Wed., Sat.2.30. 
I KILLED THE COUNT 


by Alec Coppel 
Tee Craime Comepy Hr. 


GARRICK. Tem. 4601. 
HuGH WAKEFIELD 
Vera LENNOX Morris Harvey 
JAMES Bruce SETON 


AS HUSBANDS GO 











8.30. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEANNE DE CASALIS 





GLOBE. Ger. 1592. EVGS., 8.30 sharp. 
Mats., WEDS. and SATS., ter any 


ROBERT’S WIFE 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


=4 
New. Temp. Bar 38 
Mon, next & Every Evg. 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. — 
DEATH ON THE TABLE 
with Hartley Power. 


QUEEN’S. — Ger. 4517. Jou: Grercun’s Season 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed., & Sat., 2.30. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
By William Shakespeare 











SAVOY. (Tem, a sens.) a 8.30 re Men., Fri., 2.30. 
POWER AND GLORY. 


By Capek 
Cc. V. FRANCE. FELIX AYLMER 





SHAFTESBURY. Prop., Joseph Benson 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Ger. 6666.) 
POISON PEN. 


By Richard a 
MareGaret YARD. WALTER FITZGERALD. 


STRAND. Tem. Bar 2660. 


. Wed. next 8.15. First Mat., May 4, at 2.30. 
Robertson Hare & Alfred Drayton in 


BANANA RIDGE. 
By Ben Travers. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Mg Bar 1443. 
Evgs. Soe. Mats., Tuesday, Friday, 2. 
YVO ARNA <UD. RONALD SQUIRE 


PLAN FOR A HOSTESS 
UNITY THEATRE. 











Evenings 8.15 sharp. 


Monday, Apri! 26, to Friday, April 29 
“ LIVING NEWSPAPER Ne. 1.”—Busmen. 
Special China week. All proceeds to Chinese relief. 
Tickets, 3/6, 2/6, 1/6and 1/-. Members and Associates only 
Appiy Uniry Tweatre Crus Ltp., Goildington St., 
N.W.r. EUS. $393. 


THEA TRES—continued 


RESTAURANTS 





VICTORIA PALACE. ic 1317.) Nightly,6.20&9. 


TEDDY ST. DENIS & GEORGE GRAVES 


ME AND MY GIRL 
Fonntest Musicat Comepy In Town. 


WESTMINSTER. = Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Sat. 2.30. 





Vic 0283. 





em. 3028. (Second Year.) 
EVGS., 8.30. sean Wed. and Sas at 2.30 
“GEORGE and 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 











FILMS 
ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
“FRANCE’S MOST DARING COMEDY ” 


PRE-ABDICATION SATIRE TO BE SHOWN AT LAST 
“LE ROI S’*AMUSE™” (a). 


Victor Francen, Gasy Moray, Raimou. 
EN MONDAY, APR arte FO SE Stn.) Ham. 2285 
MONDAY, APRIL BD alee ar te SEVEN DAYS 


TALES FROM. 1m VIENNA WOODS w 
with MaGDA SCHNEIDER 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


THE PLAYHOUSE, LIVERPOOL 
Evgs., 7.45. Mats., Sat., 2.30. 


The Anatomist. By James Bridie. 
HULL. Eves Little. 

















Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. 
The Chanticleer Opera Go in 





MANCHESTER REPERTORY THEATRE 
Evenings at 7.30. 
Dusty Ermine. By Neil Grant. 


CONCERT 














LITERARY AND 
MUSICAL EVENING 


IN AID OF 
Spanish Women and 


Children Refugees 
Sidonie Goossens Brian Howard 
May Harrison Ethel Mannin 
Max Pirani Herbert Read 
Frederick Woodhouse also Basque Refugee 


children in Group Songs and Dances. 
April 29th, 8 p.m., Friend’s House, Euston Road. 


Tickets gaee W. or pon :—Hon. Treasurer S.1.A., 
Peek Ger. 2636. 


12/6, Io/ . “716, si-, 3/6, 2/6, 1/6. 
. 








EXHIBITION 








FRENCH STUDIO POTTERY 
Week-days 10-6. Saturdays 10-1 


THE BRYGOS GALLERY 
73 New Bond Street, W.1 








Ste .—Convalescent Home, vacancies for guests. 

H. & C. Comfort. Freedom. Efficient night end 
day nursing staff. Lounge. Central heating and coal 
fire. Apply Box 294. 





THIS 
ENGLAND 


Illustrated by LOW 


* A Superb collection of lunacy ” 
80 pages. One Shilling 


OVER 25,000 COPIES SOLD 


At all shops and stalls 








10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
Sewereet & es © @e 
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Fo  ~ well, if you've not been to RULES you have missed 

ee, 02 en meee Cewemt Gantend. 

a h, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
= | 





GNE your nee fw at The Book WINE 
RESTAURA) facing British Museum, where 
you can also read “ ‘Tue New STATESMAN ” and take out 
a subscription. __ Mus. 6428. 


DANCE 


THE SIXTH OF MAY. 
DANCE IN AID OF THE 
CECILE BOOYSEN CLINIC 


AT NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. 
From Nine till Two. Bar. Tickets s/- or 5 for £1, 
door or from Sec. 39 Spencer St., E.C.1. 














at the 











PERSONAL 


HICH ADVANCED ENGLISH F AMIL Y “offers 

home or any other occupation to most able Viennese 

woman (25). PH.D., French, Italian, office work. Good 
+ experience in teaching children. Write Box 1564. 


IENNESE WOMAN CONCERT -PIANIS" r 25), 
excellent criticism, experienced teacher, TRUE 
ARTIST, now without means, wants home, or scholar- 
ship for Engl. high music-school, or any other suggestion 
to help her in her calling, welcome, Write Box 156s. 


OUNG cultured girl (21), experience in omestehd 
and office (French, German, driving), wants London 
home, au pair. _ Box 1561. i Bt 


° | *wo professional women seek another chase delightful 
small house near Victoria. Self-contained first 
floor. Two rooms, own bathroom, separate lavatory. 

















£98 p.a. Box 1553. _ it all i 

LAP* with h literary | experience required by author for 
occasional manuscript typing and correcting. 

Box 1552. __ 2 ee ee 

\ JOMAN, isolated job, Strand, would welcome 
occasional lunchtime meetings another woman, 


young. Socialist _ views. Box 1548. 

Wourn anyone wishing join young ng C Seylone ¢ couple 
touring France, Central Ew , Greece, new car, 

Start May, sharing expenses, write Box 1559. 


F* =NCH by experienced Licenciée Dipiom ée (Paris) 
Ring Euston 3809 between I p.m. and 2.30 p.m. 


ERMAN LESSONS with Viennese Lady Gradua: 
Write Box 1560. 


Now is a good time to be photographed : phone 

WEL. 4950 (before 11 it possible) and make your 

appointment with Anthony Panting. 

GTAMMERING and its fears overcome ¢ by the expert 
advice given by Mr. A. C. ScHNELLE, 119 Bedford 

Court Mansions, W.C.r1. Resident 

Museum 3665. 


OUIS KLEMANTASKI is a wizard with his c camera, 
and with children too. Six unposed portraits ot 





end day pupils. 











your child at home, 1 guinea. "Phone: SLOane 4964. 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, ctc. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. UNIVERSAL 


Derectives, 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 9o0<8, 


TUDISIT GATHERINGS. Wednesdays ena rnidays 
<- at West London gymnasium. Write, enclosing 
stamped envelope: SECRETARY, ~ ce Sun and Air 
Association, 6 Foster Lane, E.C 


NSOMNIA, Claustrophobia, Nervous 
Indecision, and other disorders. 
appointment. Cacti Dupiey, L.C.1.P.. 
68 Bayswater Road, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
3960. oats 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For Sale, To Let, and Wanted 








Depression, 
Consultations by 
Psychotherapist, 


Paddington 


little Tudor house in Kentish “Weald 


"PERF EC T 
é to let furnished. Gas, clec., bath, ‘elephone, 
garage. Sleeps 8; attractive garden; 30ft. concreied 


swimming pool. Box 1506. 


\ TINCHELSBA. Sussex. Comfortable 
Four bedrooms. Garage. 








bungalow. 
Electricity. 3-5! gens. 





weekly. 5 Park Avenue, N.W.11. _ Spe. 2248 
HE® TS, 35 miles Londen, to le furnished May- 
July. Charming small country cot .: ge, 2 reception, 3 
bedrooms, clectric waterheater, cosler, etc., "Phone 
Victoria 3626. at "he a 
ATTERSEA. Two quict self-<c ntained furnished 
flatleis. First floor front, 15s. a weel Do uble 
divan bed, linen, cutlery, crocks, gas cooker, fire, light, 


own meter, use of bath. Dusting and rarbage removed. 
Suit two friends or married coupic. Second floar, good 
room, similarly furnished, 12s. weekly. No children or 


| pets. Near park. rail, bus. Write Firip, 36 liminster 

Gardens, S.W.1r. 
ERFECT Bijou Fiat (first floor) in modern style 
private house in beautiful surroundings. Near 
Hampstead Heath and Ken Wood. ‘Three rooms, kitchen, 
bathroom, etc., and long verandah. Ideal for two business 
ladies or gentlemen. {105 per annum inclusive. Write 
Box 347, Se__s, Ltp., Brettenham House, Strand, W.C.2. 
HELSEA. Unfurnished, 2 good rooms wth com- 
bined bathroom and kitchen. 30s. *Phone 


Flaxman 1332. 


" Platlet ( H.W., 


i ] AMPSTE AD. Unf urnished 
electric light, etc., 22s. 6d. inclusive. 67 Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.3. Primrose $893. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates, and all information on page 701. 
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these accessories with extreme discretion, and secures a delicious 
performance of the delicious music : only one or two of Haydn’s 
symphonies surpass this one, end by a narrow margin at that. 
The troublesome Viennese echo is almost absent from these three 
H.M.V. records, and there is no other comparable version of 
the work. A single H.M.V. gives us the same orchestra and 
conductor (now alas divorced by the iniquity of racial persecution) 
in the Adagietto from Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, a gentle reverie 
in the post-Wagnerian idiom which will delight all who are not 
in revolt against the golden sunset of romanticism. One should 
not hear too. much of the late Romantics—Delius, Mahler, 
Bruckner, Strauss—but I feel sorry for those who are so tough that 
they cannot hear them at all. H.M.V. have issued on two records 
a version of the Tristan Prelude and Liebestod so admirable in 
interpretation (Furtwingler and Berlin Philharmonic) and record- 
ing that I felt again, as though for the first time, all the skill and 
beauty of the actual composition in this Prelude, the impression it 
gives of that inevitable, organic growth which, in Wagner’s very 
best work, can persist throughout an entire act. The climax of 
the Liebestod shows how the best modern recording can carry a 
huge volume of tone without blare: even the piccolo which 
edges the crest of the wave is not shrill. Another Furt- 
wingler record comes from Decca: Mbozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik (K.525) on five sides, the sixth occupied by a fine 
performance by Kulen-Kampft of a beautiful violin Adagio in E 
major (K.261) with the orchestral part played on the piano by 
Rupp. Furtwiangler’s handling of the Serenade is delicate in 
the extreme, some would say mannered ; I like it very well, but 
a slight haziness in the recording, coupled with the additional 
expense of a third record, will decide most people in favour of the 
four-sided Bruno Walter set on H.M.V. There are two con- 
certos: Tartini for the violin in D minor on two Columbias 
(Szigeti) and Ravel for the piano, left hand alone, on two Deccas 
(Mme. Blancquard). The Tartini is a noble, pathetic composition 
which, though unfamiliar, will find a warm welcome in Szigeti’s 
attractive version: his last side is occupied by a lovely trans- 
cription of the slow movement from Bach’s F minor Clavier 
Concerto, to which only the ill-informed pedant would object. 
The Ravel scems to me quite the emptiest work I have heard by a 
composer who towards the end of his life produced much that 
was empty. Even the Bolero is better than this; though its 
persistence drives you insane, it is at least something. ‘The 
Concerto was written for the fine pianist Paul Wittgenstein, who 
lost an arm in the war; no doubt it was very brave of him to 
continue his career under this handicap, very kind of Ravel to 
write a work for him, and very clever of Mme. Blancquard to 
play it, as the label assures us, “ solely with the left hand.” But 
ell this has little to do with art. 

The great symphony which the sort of person I dislike refers 
to as “ Brahms’s Choreartium’’ has received a most excellent 
performance from the Londcn Symphony Orchestra under 
Weingartner, and—apart from a lack of drum—a no less excel- 
Ient recording from Columbia (5 discs). If musicians have no 
cyes, it is equally truc that balletomanes haye no ears, or they 
could not tolerate the sort of slipshod performance a work of this 
nature is bound to receive from an overworked orchestra and a 
routine conductor with one eye on the prima ballerina. After a 
couple of Choreartia, Brahms’s E minor, for all its splendid 
structure and tragic dignity, tegins to scem a shabby old bore ; 
but Weingartner’s clear and balanced musicianship quickly 
restores its true stature. He takes the Andante, by the way, faster 
than usual, at a light flowing tempo which delights me, but 
would be impossible for the purposes of the dance to which it 
has been set. Conversely, his tempo for the third movement 
(Allegro giocoso) is decidedly on the slow side, and the playing 
here lacks the drive and boisterous high spirits of Brahms’s 
conception. In this respect, and in many others, Weingartner’s 
reading is very unlike the other standard gramophone version of 
Brahms’s Fourth, that by Bruno Walter and the B.B.C. Orchestra 
on H.M.V. Apart from the fact that the H.M.V. set has some 
clumsy fade-in and fade-out effects at the beginning and end of 
sides, the choice between these two splendid sets is entirely one of 
personal preference. I Ican slightly towards the Walter, because 
of its immense warmth and vitality and the sumptuous tone of the 
climaxes ; but the virtues of the new set are no less real and in 
the slow movement they tip the balance back towards Weingartner. 

Tchaikovsky’s Piano Trio in A minor, Op. 50, is recorded on 
5: H.M.V. records by Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin and 
Maurice Eisenberg: the only modern recording of this huge, 
sprawling work. The first movement has great beauties; but 


the second and last, a Theme and Variations extending over 
7 sides, tries our patience severely: there are few clearer 
examples of lifeless academicism in music than the fugue which 
forms the eighth variation. ‘The performance, rising at moments 
to eloquence, is generally too stuffy and well-behaved to reveal 
the sensuous Slav beneath his unaccustomed dickey and made-up 
bow: Miss Menuhin, in particular, excellent musician though 
she is, lacks the necessary touch of dash and _ virtuosity. 
It is a performance which might set the Danube on fire, 
but not the Volga. Schumann’s Fantasia in C major, Op. 17, 
in a performance by Backhaus, occupies seven H.M.V. sides, 
the eighth containing the fourth of the Op. 23 Fantasiestiicke. 
The Fantasia is usually considered to be one of the works on 
which Schumann’s reputation rests, but of its three movements 
only the opening one seems to me of first-rate quality : the second, 
a commonplace March, shows Schumann in his detestable rumti- 
tumti mood, all dotted crotchets and thick common chords for 
both hands ; the third is a Lento, charming but weakly repetitive. 
Backhaus does not draw from this music all its romantic feeling, 
but his playing is dignified and accurate—and also the only avail- 
able version. There are three single piano records of splendid 
quality : Eileen Joyce (time we had a concerto from her) in a 
brilliant Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor (not one of the “ 48” 
and not a transcription) and the famous Paradies Toccata (Parlo- 
phone) ; Moiseivitsch in Debussy’s Fardins sous la Pluie and two 
pretty trifles by Poulenc and Stravinsky (H.M.V.); and Kitain 
in Chopin’s Rondo in E flat major, Op. 16 (Col.). Dr. Schweitzer 
records, on the beautiful old Silbermann organ of St. Aurélie, 
Strasbourg, César Franck’s Chorale No. 1 in-E major, and the 
result is more remarkable for clarity and truth than any other 
organ recording I have heard. I always find Franck’s idiom 
exhausting to listen to (except in the Variations Symphoniques), 
but this work shows him somewhere near his best. 

The human voice is represented by a meagre trickle this month. 
Mme. Flagstad (H.M.V.) sings magnificently in two popular 
Wagnerian excerpts—“ Du bist der Lenz” from Die Walkiire, 
and “‘ Euch Liiften ”’ from Lohengrin ; but the American record- 
ing of voice and orchestra (Philadelphia) has a factitious glitter 
which only the inexperienced will mistake for the real thing. On 
the other hand, the Parlophone recording of Ebe Stignani in the 
aria “Printemps qui commence” from Samson et Dalila is 
technically marvellous; the old-fashioned glow of the music 
and the singer’s warm and plummy, if not perfectly steady, 
cantilena make this the best of recent opera records. The latest 
Parlophone Historical re-issue couples two baritones who were 
deservedly famous at Covent Garden before the war: Stracciari 
in an aria from Leoncavallo’s Zaza, Sammarco in “ Pari siamo ” 
from Rigoletto. The same company issues two Loewe ballads, 
Heinrich der Vogler and Prinz Eugen, in a capital performance by 
Gerhardt Hiisch: but not to provide a leaflet of the German 
text with this sort of narrative music is sheer madness. H.M.V. 
release three records containing excerpts from the actual sound- 
track of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, which will be of great 
interest to all Disneiomanes. DesMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 424 
Set by Roger Marvell 

A proverb assures us with doubtful truth that no man is a hero 
to his valet. The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea 
are offered for the best imaginary account of his employer written 
by the valet of any hero, living or dead. Entries not to exceed 
250 words. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, April 29th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 





KINGSLEY HOTEL 
i Museum, Hart Street, W-C.r1. 





ARWICK CL Ltd., 21 St. ——_ Square, 
W S.W.1. Room and © ee oF $00. 
weekly; with dinner, 6s. i oad oc a Ome 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 

EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive 

(gd. free) of 180 es eS 


managed PEOPLE’S FRES 
HOUSE SOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 











Te path Howden Court. 3 anus Se eee 


—a 
FIRILewoRTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House, 


Bredtutia bed Féeed. “Pts é 


[SLAND off Irish West Coast. Magnificent scenery. 

Mild climate. Amethyst Hotel, Achill Isiand. Faci 

Atlantic Ocean and by mountains. 

food. Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. Turf 

fires. Terms: £2 10s. to ; gns. weekly. Write Miss 

T. BracxuaM, Keel, Achill, Ireland. 

ACHILL, West Ireland. Dugort Hotel, amidst mag- 
nificent cliff and mountain scenery ; cule Gallen, 

comfortable, moderate. Apply Miss LavEtye. 


Nort H WALES.—tor Ideal Holidays. Wonderful 
i i moorland and maritime 


Every facility for indoor and outdoor sports, : 
and amusements. Rest and 


Wales Holiday Resorts Assocn 
Express trains by L.M.S. 
rPoRQuay. Hotel Villa Como, St. Luke’s Road. 

Glorious sea views, h. and c. bedrooms, good 
food, garage. ‘Terms 2 gns. weekly. 




















pg nne al my and comfort ter the non- 
rite for illustrated brochure, 
VERNON a ” The Ridge, Hastings. 


Telephone : Baldslow rg. 
7 ENT. Restful accommodation. Oid-world village. 








Main services c. h. w., efficient catering. Garage- 
*Phone 52. Mrs. Mrtrs. Cottage Farm, Smarden. 
FODERN hotel overlooking tennis, 


sea, riding, 
golf available. White Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, 
Sussex. Rottingdean 9614. 
SALISBURY 
THE OLD as ae AND HOTEL 


Harnha' 
Large Countrified “Bedrooms, a and specially good new 


Candle-lit 13th aa -~« ~ for Meals. 
Riding School and good horses for hacking. 
Terms from 34 gs. a week. 

Apply Propsrer 


‘OR. 
ORNWALL. On glorious west coast between 
St. Ives and, Land's, ~ * a Se comfortable 
furnished cottages right on iffs to let for any period, 
holidays or residence. Grand spot, sandy bathing coves, 
delightful moorland country. Book now. ‘Terms and 
photos. Mrs. Sevier, The Bungalow, Pendeen 

Besbecula, DITCHLING, Sussex. Small gues 

tful position facing Downs. 

rooms. oderate terms. Telephone : 











house. 
fs x c. all 
assocks 146. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 


Excellent cuisine, neperate ta tables, mat-_ 
tresses. Central for parts Wye Va Miss 
Mattuews, Galen Lodge. 

ICKLOW MOUNTAINS. London ro hours. 


2 situation, open moors. 
Excellen ct cooking Terms + Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, Wicklow 


= | Frat IN SPRING is delightful. Glenthorn 
ate Hotel, offers modern accommoda- 
, excellent English cooking. 











eee age. Near sca, golf. 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS —continued 
AUGusT cR ‘CRUISE TO GREEK ISL ANDS' 


Aug. peer. Sth, 1 1988 
VENICE, Dubrovnik, OL ie HENS, LESBOS, 
Mt. Pehon, MT. ATH Samothrace, 
bye 54 _~ CRETE, DELPHI 
From rs ; fully inclusive -Venice return. 
GLO LLENIC TOURS Ltd., 
oY Princes House, Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, W.t1. 


RIVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing ful! south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 


IEDERS-IN-STUBAI, Tirol; 3,100 ft. up, ro m. 














SOMERSET, Mendip a family Innsbruck, beautiful Alpine scenery. Excellent 
17th-cent. , open | cuisine ; English en and English library. Terms: 

fires, food, comfort, books, Wyedhecne, Low season, 75. High, 8s.-8s. 6d. daily. Special 
Mallet 57. arrangements Land mag Herr Beck, Hotel Lerchenhof. _ 
ALTDEAN, Bri ‘ AVARIA. Cultured German family receives paying 


CERSWER. first-class 
guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 95 
SUSSEX, . Wood's Mill, Henfield. — 93° 
house, grounds, cuisine, comfort, fishing, 
riding, car. 


ORNWALL. Penzance. Comfortable guest house. 
close sea and country. Reduction for friends. From 

35s. “ Westbourne,” Alexandra Road. 
West Coast of Ireland. Achil! Island. Grays Hotel, 
Dugort. Golden sands. Magnificent scenery. 
Boating, Fishing, Riding. 











guests. Comfortable home, beautiful position. 
Excursiens mountains, lakes. Good food. German 
lessons if desired. ~ ea terms. Reference: Miss 


ScHorreLp, 159 Sutherland Avenue, W.9. 


PRING and early summer on south coast of Brittany. 
Guests received in erni house, 50 acres 
private grounds on sea near Concarneau. Open Easter 
to October. Bathing, fishing, boating, sailing. Excellent 
tourist centre; car. French conversation. 65 frs. 
MADAME CHauver, Stang Bihan, Beuzec Cona, Finistére. 











CONVALL. Charming furnd. Caravan, overlooking 
St. Ives Bay, for 2. 255. week. 36 King’s Rd., 
Camborne. 
OMANY HOUSE, Yethoim, 
Santee, perfect comfort. 





Keiso. Glorious 
Splendid centre for 





ORKING, Bracondalc. Comfortable, quict Guest 
Heuse, adjoining beautiful open country. Dorking 
2732. 
CORNWALL. Unspoiled village Guest House, over- 
looking harbour and river. conveniences. 
Excellent cuisine. ‘ul coast and country. Boating, 
Bathing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis. Mriss Gam_anp, Wellside, 
Polruan-by-Fowey. 
Trad HARROGATE you can —_ the Cure amid scenery 
and society in which heaith and happiness, itality 
mean the same thing. Cheap onthly 
— by Rail make it casy. Write to L. Wilshere, 
on Bureau, Harrogate, for free copy of Official 











}ANMORE LODGE, Dorking, Surrey, on glorious 

Ranmore Common. 2} gas. week. Telephone : 
Westcott. 163. 

ENSLEYDALE Guest-house 

restful holidays. 

Easy access main routes Glasgow. 

Warnford, Thoralby, Leyburn, Yorks. 


ORNWALL. Mid-way Fowcy-Polperro, beautifully 





for energetic or 
Good centre walks or motoring. 
Postal address: 





situated farmhouse near sea, excellent food, moderna 
conveniences. NICHOLLS, Carneggan, Fowey. *Phone: 
Polruan 47. 





EW FOREST. The Guest House, Godshill, Ford- 
ingbridge, Hants. Lovely country. Tennis, riding, 
river, bathing. Vegetarians welcome. Apply Mur. 
LENNARD. 
EST OF IRELAND. Strand Hotel, Dugort, 
Achill Isle, Co. Mayo. Beautifully situated on 
finest bathing strand in Ireland. Magnificent seenery. 
Ideal centre for —— Island. Fully licensed; 
excellent cuisine. ot and cold water. Good sea. 
White and Brown trout fishing. Terms moderate. 
Under new management. ToM SHERIDAN, Proprietor. 














OUNTY DONEGAL. Glenbay Hotel, Malinmore. SHDOWN FOREST, TYES, Nutley, Sussex. 
Facing Atlantic. Unrivalled cliff scenery. Good Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up, lovely 
bathing and fishing. Excellent cuisine. Apply Cun- | views; modern comforts ; attractive meals and service 
ningham. you will appreciate. From 3 gvs. weekly. Nutley 85. 
— FOREST. Charming home for guests, NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique Langdale 
Good cooking, service. a dairy Estate and enjoy holidays that are different. Accom- 
vegetable } pends. Fires, central heating. H. and c. | modation of every type in beautiful grounds. An 
runni water. Own hacks and hunters. Garage. | excellent centre for walking, youring and climbing. 
The Clock House, Nutley, Sussex. "Phone: Nutley 96. | Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet Lanc- 





DEVON and the CARAVAN. Write for free booklet 
from the Pathfinder Hire and Sales Service, 
Tedburn St. Mary, Exeter. Tedburn St. Mary 39. 
W'te HIGHLANDS. Small, quiet, comfortable 
hotel, beautifully situated on the shore of Loch 
Linnhe. Full iculars from Miss M. VELLAcorT, 
Onich Hotel, Onich, Fort William, Inverness-shire. 


SLE OF WIGHT Country House, h. & c running 

water, indoor sanitation, clec. 1., C.H., 23 acres to 

sea, § for nudism, safe bathing, bp tennis. Brochure, 
N. S. Crttcnarp, Woodside House, Wootton, 1.W. 


"PoRau: AY. za, Warren R 














Hotel Villa Belza, Warren Rd. Finest 
position facing sea. Veritable suntrap. Central. 
H.and C. bedrooms. Excellent cooking. From 2gns.wkly. 
‘NEORGIAN Farmhouse offers ideal holiday in 
unspoilt country 13 miles Eastbourne; 300 acres, 
reugh shooting, golf, tennis, riding. 3} gvs. BATTEN, 
Craile Place, Vines Cross, Sussex. Tel.: Horeham 








DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Phone : Grasmere 82. 
PARK HOUSE, Black Notley, Essex 





Braintrec, 
16th Cen. Guest-House. Quict, informal. 6s. per day 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, South Devon coast. 
“ Mountway ” Guest House for refined modern 
comfort. Write 

“EAFORD. New Vegetarian Guest House. Sea 
7 view, h. & c. water in rooms. Own garden produce. 
Miss E. MITCHELL, Claremont House, Claremont Road 














ORSET Farmhouse to let furnished, May-June, 





part July. 35s. week. Beautiful country near 
Shaftesbury. Main water, bath, outside sanitation 
service obtainable. Apply: Mrs. Gitpert Spencer 


Tree , Upper Basildon, Berks. 
AKES. Beautiful Buttermere. “ VJCTORI. A, a Te ad- 
| ing hotel. Electricity, Hot water, Swiss balconies, Ge ME 
Small country-house hotel. 


RURAL Surrey. Quiet 
and comfortable. White L odge, Lingfield. 

















INLAND FOR HOLIDAYS. 11 days for only £10. 
Write for free illustrated Handbook: N., FINNISH 
TRAVEL Bureau, 7V Victoria St., London, S.W. I. 


NV ENTON-GARAVAN: Hotel Marina, centre bay, 
+ highly recommended. Pension from 38; facing , 
south from 42; Comfort, modern. 





excellent cuisine. 








AAA EOE 
FISHING 
FLY-FISHING, Milken Lech, Galloway. Trout 
average 1-3lbs. Boats (2 rods), ros. per day. 


Apply ¢ Gatioway Arms Hote, Crocketford, By Dumfries, 


ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


PAD. ogi9. ~ Unfurnished 
Private bath, kitchenette, 
Iss. monthly. References : 





I ANCASTER ‘GATE. 
4 FPiatlets (Ladies only). 
c.h.w., inclusive from £6 
8 Cleveland Square. 


yr ee ae he good divan rooms, newly dec orated, 

furnished. & C. Dining room. Garden. 

Close Tube, Ato Breakfast and dinner, from 2 gens. 
20 Maida Vale, W.9 *Phone: Mai. 1930. 








OMING to London ? Your own beaut ifully appointed 
service room from ss. 6d. per night. Large doubics 
from sos. per week. This includes baths and breakfast. 
29 West Cromwell Road, S.W.5. "Phone Flax. rr8r. 
REE HOUSEHOLD. No sestriction—L: arge Reem, 
35s. B. & B. FLA. 9970 or SLO. 3842. 


JQESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS. 
Meals as required. 4 Endsleigh 
Euston 2629. 


EGENT’S PARK. Two delightful modern div 
sitting-rooms, let together or separately, with 
breakfast (private house) moderate terms. PRI. $257. 





Rooms 
Place, 


from 20%. 


W.C.1. 





I 3 Ls aumbolle Rd., N.W.3, 
Everything new and 
6d. single, 30s. double 


H: ‘AMPS’ r EAD, Belsize Park. 
One-room service flatlets. 
modern. Meals optional. F., 22s. 


PRI. 2798. __ cs. - 


TY O of our best rooms may be available soon. Ring 
PRI. 6466 and come to imspect a pleasantly sur- 
prising house. 


MALL, attractive st ady 


bedeconn, 18s. 6d. including 


& service. 22 Belsize Avenue, N. Ww 3 PRI mrose 
1043. aa een ; 
t OLLAND PARK. Modern rooms with breakfast, 
2ss. Constant hot water. Quiet house I min 
Central London Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016 
LOANS 
APVANCES, £30 to £30,000. ‘Priv ate and immediate 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifford Sure 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5983. 
‘ASH. Loans from “£20 promptly advanced v ou 
security. Write, "phone or call. 
ALBEMARLE INVESTMENTS, LTD 
45 Albemaric St., Pi ceadilly, London, W.1. Reeent 6078 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates, and all information on page 701 








-_—_—---—- +4 





LER 


Open 
Easter to 
November 





EAGLES 


% Under the direction of 
ARTHUR TOWLE, Controller, L M S Hotel Services 
St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1 
Restaurant and Sleeping Car Expresses from London 


pve 


PERTHSHIRE SCOTLAND 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 422 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 

“ Housemaid’s Knee,” “ Writer’s Cramp,” “ Tennis Elbow,” 
“ The Publican’s Friend ”’—there must be other occupational diseases 
besides these. The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea 
will be given for affixing appropriate maladies to any two of the 
following persons, and for a brief note on the symptoms of each ; 
a member of the Non-Intervention Committee; a reviewer; a 
dictator ; an Average Man ; a bishop ; an ash blonde ; a press lord ; 
a B.B.C. announcer. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 

This was one of those competitions which, alas, arouse an extra- 
ordinary unanimity among competitors. There was originality enough 
in the names of the occupational diseases, but the symptoms were all 
much alike. Perhaps this was inevitable, but nearly every competitor 
faced with the pathology of the Non-Intervention Committee talked 
about red spots before the eyes; those who plumped for the reviewer 
dwelled in chorus upon his back scratching; and I read page after 
page of bulging eyes, jaws, veins and heads of press lords and dictators. 
Hence Sir Robert Witt’s brevity was attractive: “ A Reviewer. Book 
Worms. Symptom: Itching to Scratch. A Bishop. See Sickness. 
Symptom: Continuous P-retching.” 

See sickness was one of the most brilliant new diseases, but I didn’t 
care for the second pun and, on the whole, prefer the more circum- 
stantial entries. There was Mervyn Horder’s Rictus Pressbaronialis 
with “ general conditon very Low in the evening. Patient does not 
object to isolation.”  Pibwob’s “ Press Lord’s Goat” which becomes 
the scapegoat and “ must go” and Boris Ford’s Press Lord’s Aura 
Florealis, a complaint resulting from “the curious practice of lying 
with one’s ear close to the ground, and, in doing so, picking up infectious 
dirt from the gutter”—these showed the right kind of ingenuity. 
Sinister in name, though too literal in symptoms —a complex here— 
was Kezia’s Bishop’s Confirmation Hands. I have not been confirmed, 
but bishops should be warned that there appears to be a widespread 
distaste for their hands. There seems to have been an odour which 
was not that of sanctity. The B.B.C. announcer was not a success, 
and New STATESMAN readers do not know their Ash Blondes. The 
Average Man was nicely infected by only one competitor, someone from 
Essex whose name I cannot completely read : the sufferer has “ a feeling 
at bottom that all is not right.” Citizen’s Mediterranean Fever, F. G. M. 
Fraser’s Neutrals’ Disease or Spanish Blindness, and Arbela’s Reviewer’s 
Spleen were goodish—the last struck home: 

“The temperature rises and there is intense irritation relieved— 
usually at intervals of seven days—by acrid discharges from the gall 
bladder. Free exercise on the hobby horse is found beneficial.” I had 
no doubts about L. W. Bailey being the winner and J. J. E. ran him 
close. 

FIRST PRIZE. 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 
Plymouth Pink-Eye. 


An affliction of the sight common amongst members of the Non- 
Intervention Committee. A film of red obscures the retina of the eye, 
causing a peculiar kind of colour-blindness. The patient sees the world 
as predominantly red in hue, and is oblivious to many other colours, 
such as blue, white, black, etc. There is also a general distortion of the 
vision causing inability to perceive certain types of documentary evidence, 
and leading to what is often called “ short-sighted ” or “ one-eyed ” 
behaviour. Occasional deafness has also been observed in a number of 
cases. Pains or “ smarting ” may be soothed by the application of a 
cheap remedy known as Chamberlain’s Eyewash. 


Beaver’s Fever. 


A form of brain-fever peculiar to newspaper owners. Certain organs 
swell to an abnormal size, and large veins appear across the head and 
face. These veins (known as “ headlines ””) have a virulent and alarming 
appearance, but are usually found upon close examination to contain 
nothing, and may be freely lanced. The patient has a perpetually high 
temperature and excessive blood-pressure, and suffers from paranoiac 
hallucinations of persecution and grandeur. A common symptom is a 
periodic and uncontrollable desire to distribute gifts in large quantities, 
usually insurance policies or complete sets of the works of Dickens. 
It is vital that the Circulation should be kept flowing, and in certain 
extreme cases isolation is recommended. L. W. BatLey 


SECOND PRIZE. 
A DICTATOR. 


** Marksman’s Itch.’—Among early symptoms, if the chin be not 
elaborately squared, a dank forelock sometimes appears on the forehead, 
but always myriads of gangsterous black spots collect in the entourage, 
and recurrent spynal tremors lead to violent purges. As the mania 
grows and the blood begins to boil with aggravations of racial richness, 
the rostra are visibly heightened and a higher-power locomotor habit 
invariably ensues : the eyes are now staring, if furtive, the voice raucous 
and bombinating, the head much swollen, the mind still vacant, until, 
with the onset of the final delusions of grandeur, the entourage turns 
deep red and death is immediate. 


A MEMBER OF THE NON-INTERVENTION 
COMMITTEE. 

“ Belligerent’s Squint.”—Unlike the simpler forms of visual disorder, 
this malady is characterised by intense inward obsession, entirely 
contrary to the apparent direction of eyes and speech, regarding what 
is Right and is to be Left respectively. On Eden’s theory this harmless, 
even beneficial form of caecitas diplomaticum is safely distinguishable 
from general inflammation because exhibiting frequent voluntary 
intravenal infusions of black and red virus impartially effective on all 
sides, chiefly at the front, the marks of the disease being peculiarly 
visible to observers more than three miles distant. Traces of Roman 
fever are a complication ascribed to the Nyon subaqueous treatment, 
but these have been dealt with by the Nevillian method, the victim 
being still kept within a frigid vacuum with arms severely restricted, 
but the black virus being now exclusively nourished. Gradual extir- 
pation of all evidences of life other than a growing healthy blackness of 
the body indicate progress, and it is advisable to watch carefully the re- 
actions of sympathisers, best observable if these be liberally supplied 
with wool pulled well over the eyes, with bland bandages for the ears, 
and, if — mouths. J. 7S. 
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CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 277.—SPOTTEM 


By W. A. Caro. 

The conversation of two men of suspicious character and appearance 
was overheard in a café of dubious reputation and immediately reported 
to Chief Inspector Spottem. 

It appeared that both were deeply concerned as to future means of 
communication, considering that it was decidedly dangerous to meet 
again in the café or even to call at one another’s homes, even though 
they lived in the same street. 

At length it was agreed that the telephone would be the best means, 
but neither knew the other’s telephone number and each was much too 
cautious to repeat it verbally. Hence the following roundabout 
method was devised. 

Ist suspicious character. “ My telephone number is the square of 
the number on the door of my house.” 

2nd suspicious character. “So is mine. But, I’m not quite sure 
what the number of your house is.” 

1st S.S. “* Well it’s the exact reverse of yours.” 

2nd S.S. After deep cogitation—“‘ Well, it will save a lot of worry 
to remember that your telephone number must be the exact reverse of 
mine.” 

Chief-Inspector Spottem immediately consulted the telephone directory, 
picking out all pairs of five-figure numbers conforming to the above 
statement. Subsequent investigation eliminated all but one pair. 

I afterwards asked him what the actual numbers were. The inspector 
laughed and said, “ You can’t expect me to remember them now. I do 
recall noticing that no two figures of either telephone number were the 
same. Anyway, what matters is that I arrested them at their homes in 
Crime Alley.” 

At what numbers did the criminals reside ? 


PROBLEM 275.—A MESSAGE IN CODE 
Solution by Mrs. Hibbert 

Changing each letter to two letters back in the alphabet, the message 
reads. 

“This message involves two codes: The keyword to what follows 
this is LUCIFER.” 

For the second part, writing LUCIFER, then all the remaining letters 
of the alphabet in two corresponding lines of 13 each. 


ie LUCI FERABDGHJ 
KMNOPQS TVWXYZ 


and reading for each letter in the message, the corresponding (above or 
below) letter in the key, we have. 
* A good time was had by one and all.” 


PROBLEM 274.—CHESS AT BIsHoP’s CASTLE 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to A. J. White, New College, Oxford. 
Five points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining roo points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

(U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 
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A.R.P. In this book an eminent scientist, 


an authority on chemical warfare, gives the facts 
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ge Bank now exceed £109 millions; 
- its annual turnover £770 millions ; 
while the number of customers who 
avail themselves of co-operative 
banking facilities is over 114,000. 


” If you are interested call or write 
: as below, when the fullest informa- 


about poison gas and air bombing. 


BREATHE FREELY! 


THE TRUTH ABOUT POISON GAS 


‘ by JAMES KENDALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


© I think that you and the author are to be congratulated 
on producing a soberly written statement of the facts.’ 
—PROF. R. G. GALE, Military College of Science, Woolwich. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


AWAITING THE BUDGET—THE PRESIDENT PRIMES THE PUMP— 
CABLE AND WIRELESS 


Tue Stock Exchange resumed business after the holidays on a 
reduced scale but with a cheerful sentiment. The Anglo-Italian 
Agreement created the impression in City eyes that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was working towards a four-Power pact which would guaran- 
tee the peace of Europe for a number of years—or at any rate the 
peace of the stock markets for a few months. The rally staged by 
Wall Street on Saturday, following President Roosevelt’s inflation 
message to Congress, raised hopes which proved to be premature. 
With American securities reactionary on this week’s afterthoughts, 
the market in London was left to count its own political blessings 
and to wonder how much of tomorrow’s jam will te scraped off 
by next Tuesday’s Budget. 
7 * * 

President Roosevelt has clearly decided that he will not surrender 
to Big Business. His pre-Easter message to Congress held no 
hint of a truce with the privately owned power companies, and 
indications from Washington are that, if the Lower House concurs 
with the Senate in killing the undistributed profits tax, the Tax 
Bill is likely to run up against the Presidential veto. Recovery is 
to be sought, not by conciliating the “interests,” but by 
endeavouring to stage an inflation which should, in theory, stimu- 
late the entrepreneur’s appetite for, and anticipations of, renewed 
profits. As a preliminary, the monetary setting is got into 
inflationary shape. The Federal Reserve Board has directed 
member banks to reduce their reserve requirements by 124 per 
cent. This will increase the volume of funds available for lending 
from $1,750 millions to $2,500 millions. In addition, the 
Treasury has desterilised the whole of its inactive gold holding, 
amounting to nearly $1,400 millions. If the Treasury, as seems 
probable, uses the notes created against desterilised gold to 
retire Government debt, banks’ excess reserves will be pushed up 
to the record figure of nearly $3,900 millions. Thus a vast 
reservoir of potential credit is created. The question is whether 











850,000 NEW USERS OF 
ELECTRICITY 


"In the year 1936-7 about 850,000 additions! con- 
sumers were connected to the public supply in Great 
Britain, bringing the total of consumers so connected 
above 84 millions. In the same year 17,150 million 
units were sold. During the past ten years consumption 
has almost trebled. But, in spite of this rapid progress, 
it appears that about one-third of the total domestic 
end other premises in the areas of supply are still un- 
connected. This figure alone indicates that there is yet 
grourd to occupy. With the more varied and more 
intensive resort to electrical service which is growing 
among existing consumers, wide fields for development 
still lie open—in factories and shops, in the home and 
in rural life.” 

(Daily Telegraph Electricity Supp'ement.) 


Share in the prosperity of this great and growing in- 
dustry by buying certificates in the 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approx. yield 44% from dividends, plus 14% from recurring 
uses and rights. 


Trustees , GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 

@ full information is given in booklet NS 15 (the basis ofall 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED, 

a 165 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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the hostility of Big Business towards the Administration will 
prevent the water from activating the economic turbines. 
* * * 


Here the complementary part of Mr. Roosevelt’s programme is 
to come into play. Between July Ist, 1938, and January 31st, 
1939, he proposes to spend $1,250 millions on relief and to 
allocate a further $300 millions to organisations ancillary to the 
W.P.A. Furthermore, appropriations are proposed of $1,000 
millions for public works, $300 millions for housing, $100 millions 
for roads, $37 millions for flood control and $25 millions for 
Federal offices. Finally, the R.F.C. is to be authorised to make 
loans up to a limit of $1,500 millions to railroads, utilities and 
industrial corporations whose managements desire to borrow for 
re-equipment and development purposes. On paper this is an 
impressive display of “ pump-priming ”’; and though it remains 
to be seen how far municipalities will avail themselves of the 
public works and housing loans which they are offered, Congress 
is unlikely in an election year to block the outpouring of Federal 
moneys on direct relief. Much more doubtful is the willingness 
of utilities, railroads, and industrial corporations to borrow from 
the R.F.C. until the President has discontinued his campaign 
against monopoly profits and high prices. With industry as a 
whole running “‘in the red,” and no sign of a truce between 
Washington and Wall Street, the psychological stimulus of the 
projected inflationary expenditure seems likely to be offset by 
critical emphasis on the terrific growth of Federal indebtedness. 
Even if the programme goes through Congress smoothly, the 
process of taking up the slack is likely to be slow; and I do not 
look for any sustained upward movement of American securities 
this side of the summer holidays. 


* * * 


The index of Cable and Wireless traffics for March at 74.7 
(1929 = 100) was the lowest since 1934, and was 15.9 points 
below the figure for March, 1937. Coming after the extensive 
cuts in cable rates which were recently announced as between 
the different countries of the Empire, this had a depressing effect 
upon the market. Indeed, when the traffic index for May is 
published, giving effect to the new rate reductions, the market is 
afraid that the ordinary stock dividend of 4 per cent. will appear 
to be short-earned. Stockholders, however, must set off present 
losses against possible future gains. The new agreement between 
the parent company and the British and Dominion Governments 
provides for the cancellation of the onerous beam wireless rental 
of £250,000 per annum and for the transfer to the British Govern- 
ment of 2,600,000 shares of {1 out of the existing 30,000,000 
shares in the operating company (equivalent to 8} per cent. of 
that company’s equity). This means that the parent company 
will receive only 91} per cent. of the benefit of the beam rental 
abolition and will bear only 91} per cent. of the estimated cost 
of the cable rate reductions. The present standard revenue of 
the operating company is to be written down from £1,860,000 a 
year to £1,200,000, or 4 per cent. on the capital, and if there is 
any surplus it is to be distributed as to one-third to the employees, 
one-third to further reductions in cable rates and one-third to the 
shareholders. The new standard revenue, however, appears 
unlikely to be earned in the near future. The parent company’s 
accounts for 1937, which will be published in the middle of next 
month, should disclose consolidated carnings, on the basis of an 
average traffic index of 78.9 (against 74.4 in 1936), of about 
£1,300,000, Icaving, after deduction of the preference dividend of 
£922,000, about £378,000, or 5} per cent. on the ordinary stock. 
The new agreement would reduce these estimated earnings by 
about £137,000, leaving £241,000, or 3} per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. This, however, is of academic interest only, for the traffic 
index for the first quarter of this year has averaged only 73.3 per 
cent. On the basis of the new cable rate reductions this 73.3 per 
cent. would be equivalent to 67.8 per cent., which would allow 
earnings of only £997,500 for the parent company, which would do 
no more than cover its preference dividends. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the reductions in rates should lead to an increase in business, 
and if more than half the cost of the rate reductions (estimated 
at £300,000 to £500,000) is recovered, the abolition of the beam 
wireless rental would leave the operating company in an improved 
earnings position. Stockholders should bear in mind that } per 
cent. dividend on the operating company’s capital is equivalent 
to 2} per cent. on the parent company’s ordinary stock, which 
means that it is very highly geared. At 63 Cable and Wireless 
ordinary stock seems an expensive gamble on a revival in inter- 
national trade. 
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Company Meeting 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





LORD McGOWAN’S ADDRESS 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, was held on Thursday in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Chairman 
of the Company, said (in part) : 

For seven years now as Managing Director I have borne the main 
responsibility for the many decisions necessary in the administration 
of this great business. Day by day questions crop up demanding 
early action. They touch affairs at home and abroad. Almost any 
commercial or economic event may affect our interests or our policy ; 
nor can we in these days neglect political matters, for they are so 
intertwined with business relations that we have learned to regard 
them as the forerunner of industrial consequences. Some rest has 
been afforded me during the sea voyages incidental to my visits to 
our Overseas companies—a course which my colleagues and I favour 
so strongly—but once at the scene of these interests, I have never 
found any lack of problems. 


The time has come, in my mind as well as in that of my colleagues, 
fer a step which will enable the immediate problems arising from 
the ever-increasing breadth of your Company’s business to be handled 
with the rapidity the future is sure to demand. The change centres 
round one key point. I have freed myself from the task of taking 
every-day decisions on current business. The responsibility has been 
handed to seven of my colleagues, the Executive Directors now en- 
trusted with the several sections of administration, namely, commer- 
cial, financial, overseas, personnel, research, technical, and the Groups 
Central Committee. 

With the exception of the Groups Central Committee, each Direc- 
tor has associated with him three of his colleagues. By this means 
we have formed links of responsibility and co-ordination on larger 
issues: This change is not so great as it may appear, for these 
gentlemen have now for a number of years shared in all important 
decisions through their co-operation with the President and myself 
in the General Purposes Committee, the functions of which I des- 
cribed in April, 1932. That Committee has been re-constituted as 
a Management Board, over which I preside. It will meet regularly 
and will carry out collectively the duties I have hitherto executed as 
Managing Director. So far as they feel it proper within prescribed 
limits, these Executive Directors will act independently on their own 
or their Committee’s responsibility. Beyond those limits they will 
bring major problems to the Management Board, which will also 
be made aware of their individual decisions. On that Board Lord 
Ashfield, Lord Weir and Colonel Pollitt will serve. Standing apart 
from the day-to-day administration, they will help us on general 
policy more intimately than is possible at the full Board, while con- 
stituting a valuable link with the other non-executive Directors. 
The functions of the Operating Groups and the powers of the Dele- 
gate Boards which control their activities were also described in 1932 
and remain unchanged. The Board regard the new structure as 
a natural development of its policy of decentralisation. Under the 
new scheme of management both the President and I will have more 
time for judging the Company's major policies, and I have no doubt 
that the scheme will be of great benefit to the Company. 


1937 AT Home 


Conditiens in this country were good throughout the year, and the 
company, with its interests so closely linked with the general-level 
of trade activity, had aceordingly an excellent year. Practically all 
plants were running at capacity and our only anxiety was whether 
peak demands would overstrain our ability to supply. The Govern- 
ment’s Defence Programme has naturally affected the demand for 
our products, but we cannot define 1ts measure. Most of it is in- 
direct. 

We are being consulted on a number of defence schemes and cer- 
tain contracts have been entered into, while others are still in the 
course of negotiation. We are carrying out schemes of construction, 
acting very largely as agents for the Service Departments and, accord- 
ingly, at their expense. The Service Departments have expressed 
their appreciation of our work. 

Despite the report of the Royal Commission on the Private Manu- 
facture of and Trading in Arms, much misapprehension still exists 
of the dependence of the profits of your company upon armament 
orders at home and abroad. I therefore say again that only a very 
small percentage of our activities is concerned with such business. 
Nothing would please us more than a world situation in which none 
of our products would be required for war or defensive purposes. 
That, however, is an idle dream, for we have to deal with world 
facts as they are. Nevertheless, the maintenance of peace and the 
avoidance of war anywhere in the world is our greatest interest. 

Last year I informed you that your company had offered to acquire 
the preference and ordinary stock of The Salt Unien, Limited, and 
this is to-day a wholly owned subsidiary of your company. The Salt 
Union has shared in the general prosperity of 1937, and we are 
sure that, in due course, this new acquisition will strengthen our pros- 
perity. 

The Salt. Union was the original founder and principal shareholder 
in the Mersey Power Company Limited. After a careful review of 
the prospects of that company as an electrical undertaking, your 
Board came to the conclusion that it was not desirable, by retaining 


these shares, to become responsible for the supply or development 
of electric power. We therefore sold the total helding. 

Members have learned from the annual report of the progress made 
by the petrol plant at Billingham. The general question of the pro- 
duction of oil from coal was considered last year by the Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 
under the Chairmanship of Viscount Falmouth. To facilitate the 
Committee’s task we placed at its service the information derived 
from our own experience, including estimates of the capital and 
running costs of a new hydregenation plant designed to use coal 
only. We also said that your Company would mot be prepared, under 
present conditions, to extend its commitments in hydrogenation dec- 
velopment. Even if the guarantee of protection were unlimited, we 
would not do so for at least another two years, when the full benefit 
of the experience of the Billingham plant would be available. We 
emphasised the national character of this development, especially as 
a defence measure, and suggested that it required participation by 
wider interests, in which event we should be prepared to consider 
contributing a certain amount of capital. We also suggested the lines 
which we thought Government assistance would have to follow if 
further development by commercial interests were to be secured, in- 
cluding an extension of the guarantee period under the British Hydro- 
carbon Oils Production Act, 1934, due to expire about the 30th 
September, 1939. 

The Committee recommended that preference at the rate at pre 
sent actually given, namely, 8d. a gallon, should be continued for a 
period of 12 years from 1938. Such an extention would benetit your 
company, and I trust that H.M. Government will take an carly 
opportunity of passing legislation to implement this recommendation. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Every Operating Group continues to devote active attention to 
research and development and our rate of annual expenditure for 
this purpose is larger than ever. The total number of staff employed 
in these activities is over a thousand. Our Research Council, and 
the various Research Committees, which include many of the leading 
scientists in the country, provide our own technical experts not only 
with a wide background of general scientific knowledge but also 
with advice on recondite problems. The Council, founded by the 
late Lord Melchett, has been of great assistance. 

The-discevéry ‘of .‘‘ Velan.’’ by the Dyestuffs Group was a remark- 
able chemical achievement. ‘‘ Velan’’ forms a water repellent com- 
pound with textile fibres and can be applied to silk, cotton, rayon, 
wool and other materials without altering their appearance or 
character, except for the better. Active research on new products 
for the control of pests is proceeding in the Group laboratories and 
at Jealott’s Hill. We are working on the development of specialised 
pharmaceutical and medicinal products, which are expected to 
become an important part of the Dyestuffs Group's activities 

Our chlorinated rubber sold under the name of ‘‘ Alloprene”’ is of 
growing importance in ‘the paint and lacquer industries. A method 
has been evolved of producing from coal a highly reactive charcoal, 
which is an important raw material for some of our manufactures 

In our research work on rubber plastics and polymers of various 
kinds we continually discover materials with new combinations of 
physical and clectrical properties. 

We shall be participating in the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow 
which opens next month, where the Company will have its own 
Pavilion. 

1937 ABROAD 

International trade during the year 1937 has been largely under 
the influence of two opposing factors. During the first quarter con 
modity prices continued to rise, confidence was growing and industry 
was making plans entailing the increased consumption of 


materials. The Gevernment’s rearmament programme = gav¢ 
assurance of heavy and continuous demand for basic materials for 
some time to come. In America also conditions appeared to justity 


the expectation of a period of expanding business. 

On the other hand, the war in Spain continued to drag on and to 
have its indirect effect on the political tensions between variou 
European nations. In August the situation in the lar East sud 
denly became critical and it has now involved the two great nations 
of the Far East in a struggle of the first magnitude. Primary prices 
sagged after April and a sudden fall in business took place in the 
United States. As a resylt, the confidence which could be tully 
justified on economic grounds has, for the time being at any rat: 
been weakened, so that although foreign trade in many directions 
has continued to expand, the expectation of a period of steadi 
increasing prosperity may be deferred. 
I hope, temporary setback, the overseas trade of your Company ha 
made progress in many directions, In India, we have been faced 
with the need to establish local manufacturing units both to meet 
the expanding requirements of the country and to fulfil reasonable 
national aspirations for local deve lopment. A company has, ther 
fore, been formed which will ereet works in the Punjab and Benga 
for the manufacture of Alkali and Chlorime products. 

In the Far East ordinary trading has become exceeding) 
and commerce is likely to be set back for a period. 


(Continued on page 710) 
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(Continued from page 709) 


Plans for industrial development by co-operation between your 
Company and Chinese interests were being actively considered and 
in some directions showed promising prospects. These plans have, 
of course, had to be postponed indefinitely, while the import busi- 
ness it is still possible to conduct is fraught with much difficulty 
and risk, - 4 

Turning now to Japan, that country is facing a great emergency, 
with the result that ordinary commercial activities are more or less 
suspended But the diversion of Japanese factories from industrial 
to war purposes has diminished supplies available for export, so 
that Japanese competition throughout the world has in most of our 
products fallen to negligible rg and increased sales of your 
Company's products have followed at better prices, 

In the Near East the industrialisation of Turkey has continued 
and while it has in some directions curtailed imports, it has on the 
whole brought about a larger demand for your Company's products, 

Spain is another important market where political conditions make 
it impossible to say when normal trade will be resumed. Elsewhere, 
however, and indeed in practically all countries where the peaceful 
processes of commerce are not being interrupted, definite and satisfac- 
tory progress has been made in your Company’s business. Exchange 
regulations still tend to form a brake on the progress of trade, but 
ways and means can sometimes be found to overcome these 
difficulties. > 

While fully alive to the national importance of export business, 
because of its influence upon the country’s balance of payments, 
especially when re-armament compels the importation of additional 
raw materials, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that much of 
this business is condycted on a very narrow margin of profit. Rising 
costs at home, due partly to the increased price of materials and 
partly to higher standards of wages—not unnaturally sought by the 
Labour organisations—may so encroach upon the present narrow 
margin of profit as to wipe it out altogether. If costs are pressed 
too high, the volume of home employment will surely suffer. 

Our interests in China, Spain and Palestine suffered severely last 
year and we had to provide, out of profits, for consequential losses 
on debtors, stocks and property. In Brazil, new and severe restric- 
tions upon exchange have also clouded the prospects of trade with 
that country. Australia, Canada, South Africa—all prospered in 1937. 

PROFITS 

Provision for the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund 
has been raised from {1,000,000 to {£1,500,000; taxation liabilities 
have been increased, partly by the N.D.C.; provision has 
been made for war losses; and we have not brought into the Profit 
and Loss Account the stock dividend of Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand Limited. Notwithstanding these pro- 
visions, the Company’s net profit showed a further increase of 
£307,378, or 4 per cent. 

The Board have again appropriated {1,500,000 to the General 
Reserve, while the appropriation for the Workers’ Pension Fund, 
to cover the cost attributable to past service, was actuarially cal- 
culated at £172,000. After making these appropriations there is 
left £5,838,707, which with the £665,142 brought forward from last 
year makes a total of 6,503,849 available for dividend and carry 
forward. A Preference dividend of £1,663,512 was paid on the due 
dates, leaving a balance of £4,840,337. 

The Board recommend a final dividend of 5} per cent. on the 
Ordinary stock, which with the 3 per cent. interim dividend already 
paid, makes a total dividend for the year of 8} per cent. on that 
stock. The ordinary dividend requires a sum of £4,284,158, which 
will leave £556,179 to be carried forward to 1938. 

The Chairman then dealt with the Balance Sheet in detail and, 
continuing, said :— ’ 

INVESTMENT POLIcy 

Some comments have been made on the Company’s policy of 
keeping its marketable investments in Ordinary stocks of industrial 
companies at home and abroad. When I.C.I. was formed it took 
over large blocks of such holdings from the merging companies. 
The past experience of those companies and the subsequent experience 
of your Company itself has, when regard is paid to the primary 
revenuc test of annual yield and the secondary capital test of net 
profit on realisation, fully justified that policy. 

These marketable investments form a reserve source for conversion 
into liquid resources as may be required by our capital expenditure 
programnics. When the Company was formed, such investments 
amounted to £16} million, against an issued capital of £58 million. 
At the end of last year these investments had fallen to £7} million, 
while the issued capital is £74 million. In the meantime we hold 
them as permanent investments, not lightly subject to change and, 
therefore, not as speculative counters. We know that their market 
values are subject to fluctuation, but as we only draw on them from 
time to time, we have so far becn able to do so when the sale has 
yiclded us a net capital profit. The only cxception concerns the 
German investments. 

Summing up the whole of our investment transactions, we have a 
net capital profit of £3,600,000. These capital profits have on no 
occasion been brought into the annual Profit and Loss Account, but 
have all been used for capital purposes. 

The average yield on investments which were acquired from the 
founding companies on the inception of the merger is 7 per cent. 
on the original merger values. On the post merger marketable invest- 
ments still held at the 31st December last, the average yicld on the 
cost value has been 4 per cent. This lower rate of return is largely 
attributable to the very low rate of return on the German 
investments. 


On the whole, I am sure that these figures will convince stock- 
holders that the Board’s investment policy has not been unjustified 
by its results. : 

During recent-months a new factor has been introduced by the 
fundamental economic changes which are taking place in the United 
States. The differences between labour and capital and those between 
business and the President seem so deep-seated as to throw some 
doubt upon the future trend of earning capacity of American 
industry. Possibly these changes are so fundamental that an invest- 
ment policy which was right in the past may now need revision. 
The Board's duty, as they conceive it, is not to be influenced by 
day-to-day movements, but to follow the wisest course over a period 
of years. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. 


The total assets aggregate {110} millions, including intangible 
assets of {15} millions. This sum equals just over 2 years’ purchase 
of the net profits of the Company for 1937. The liquid position is 
strong, for the current assets exceed the current liabilities by £19} 
millions. 

The obsolescence reserves of £5} millions represent 12 per cent. 
of the book value of the freehold buildings, plant and machinery. 

Investments in associated companies in Africa, Canada, and else- 
where stand at £7} millions. In the opinion of your Board both these 
investments and the fixed assets generally are valued on a very 
conservative basis. 


STAFF AND LABOUR RELATIONS 


This year again it is impossible for me to speak too highly of the 
loyalty and zeal of our staff and workers, not only in this country, 
but wherever they may be stationed throughout the world. In Great 
Britain alone there are nearly 62,000 employees, compared with 56,000 
a year ago, and 53,500 in 1935. No company, I believe, commands 
the services of a more able or willing body. The Board and every 
branch of the management are keenly interested in their conditions 
of service, welfare and health. 

Our relations with organised labour remain on the most cordial 
footing, as is proved by the recent successful negotiations on wages 
and working conditions conducted directly or indirectly with 23 
Trade Unions. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1938 


The profits of the company and, indeed, of British industry as a 
whole, have now been moving steadily upwards for five years. In 
almost every phase of British industrial activity the volume of pro- 
duction in 1937 was a record. In the nine chief manufacturing in- 
dustries, production in 1937, as a whole, showed an increase of no 
less than 38 per cent. over 1930. 

Yet the same year has recorded the first general interruption in the 
long upward movement. The initial signal of a change was given by 
a marked jump in the wholesale prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures. Until towards the close of 1936 prices of basic 
materials were still below 1930 levels. By the end of the year they 
had risen 10 per cent. above it, and in April, 1937, the increase was 
over 32 per cent, 

It was this psychological moment that President Roosevelt chose 
to announce his opinion that prices were too high. A decline quickly 
followed, until in December last year the level was back to 7 per 
cent. above 1930. In this country the new impost of a National 
Defence Contribution was almost simultaneously proposed by the 
Government. But before either of these events had occurred, the 
Stock Exchange, with an anticipation almost uncanny in its accuracy, 
had begun as carly as November, 1936, to reflect a change in public 
opinion of the future prospects for industrial equities, despite still 
active conditions of trade and a continuous flow of excellent company 
reports and balance sheets. The fall in their market values has 
proceeded steadily ever since, arid towards the close of 1937 business 
indices tended to show that the peak of activity had been passed. 

No one has fathomed the mystery of these waves of industrial 
and commercial activity, which bear the name of trade cycles, but 
if it is true that a cyclical movement extending roughly over nine 
years is to be expected, then the general outlook for the next two 
or three years would not be prepossessing. 

Much of the future must depend on the United States. Sound 
or unsound business conditions there are of major significance to 
the world as a whole. The precipitate decline of business there 
last autumn was quicker and stceper than on almost any previous 
occasion. Yet we remain firm believers in the resilience of the 
American economy and its latent power of recovery. 

Even if British industrial activity in 1938 shows some decline, 
it does not follow that your Company will be affected in the same 
measure as general business.- Our interests are widespread, not 
only by products but also by markets. Fortunately, we tend to 
move downwards more slowly in a recession and to recover more 
quickly on an upward movement than industry at large. Your 
Company was never in a sounder position. As trade currents have 
changed, as. one source of demand has shrunk and another 
expanded, we have adjusted our manufacturing resources and values 
accordingly. We have replaced efficient by more efficient plant, we 
have cut out dead wood and substituted new capacities in products 
and markets of promise for those of less earning power. So far 
this year we have reason to be satisfied with the results of our 
business, and I shall therefore hope to meet you again next year 
with a Report and Balance Sheet with which you will not be 
dissatished. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 











glee » Ga be (in F rch) by PR F. G. 
in Frenc 
ae hal } daa wad "enge 
Revolution yoy on at the VERSITY OF 
LONDON * THE SENATE HOUSE (entrance 
Square, W.C.1) on MAY 3rd and at 
om. At First Lecture will be 
by F. os WEBSTER, Litt.D., awed x 
ADMISSION FREE, WITH! UT TICKET. 
S. J. Worstey, 
REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards world 
igion and world brotherhood. on 
a = 11 a.m., at Lindsay Hall, The Mall, 
ate, W.8. Leader: WILL HAYES. 


April 24th: Dr. GRETA A. BLACK, “Tue SATIRES 
AND PROFANITIES OF JAMES THOMSON.” 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, wer Road, Bays- 

water, W.2. Sunday, nbn at Ir, Dr. PRYNS 
HOPKINS: “ Potrtics anp Sprartuat Lire.” 7 -» Dr. 
RUTH VON SCHULZE- GAVERNITZ: “ on 
AND THE CRITICAL MIND.” 


es BRUCK TEs CENTRE, 13 Eccleston Street, 

W.1. Consultations 1s.; Library books 2d.; 
Galea 6d. Open Mondays 7-9 p.m. Visitors 
welcomed 











ONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE. LORD 
HORDER will deliver the Twenty-ninth Lecture, 
entitled we SM,” at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
— W.C.1, on Wednesday, April 27th. Chair to be 
taken by Lord ‘Snell, at7p.m. Admission free. Reserved 
seats, Is. Tickets to be obtained from Conway Hall. 


GouTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion lolborn. S April 
24th, at 11 a.m., W. B 
MENT.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
free. Visitors welcome. 


HE SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, 

x Fitzroy Street, W.1. Friday, April 29th, at 

8.30 p.m.: Dr. Karin Stephen on “ THE CHOLOGY 
oF PacirisM.” Admission 1s. 





B. CURRY. M.A., B.Sc. : 1SH- 
Chamber Music. Admaseion 








SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


ICELY C. WRIGHT, Ltd. The Advisory Bureau 

of the above Educational 1 gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ S of ail types, 
Boys’ P ratory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TRAININGS. 50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

















but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which 
maintains a high standard of ex- 
cellence, combining the amenities 
of comfortable sea travel with 
eae rates. Steamers 
Specially designed and ui 
for tropical conditions. ae. 
able cabins, each with windew or 
porthole. Spacious public rooms 
and extensive promenade decks. 
Write for full particulars. 
P r Service from London to 
PORT ELIZABETH 








ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. win Miss 
WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym 

Bristol. (A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858, } 

The fullest opportunity is oe & for the a of 
personality and individual gifts ned freedom, 
adequate leisure, a sound curriculum, including the study 
of the evolution of civilisation, and of civic, national and 
international affairs, prepare the girls for world-citizenship 
and service. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
in the community. 

Visitor: ‘The ae | a, the Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

President Ng ithe Board mr Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of jreek in eg ‘University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress : Miss Baker, B.A. 


YEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 
1893). A co-educational boarding school for boys 
and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from 5-11. Inspected by the of Education. 
Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £100, £60, £30, will be offered to 
candidates between the ages of 11 14 at the examina- 
tion to be held on May 21st, 1938. For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster: F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb.). 


JRRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 














HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





ORTIS GREEN SCHOOL: co-educational day and 
boarding from 2-12 years ; run on socialist principles 
by a co-operative society of parents and teachers. 1} acres 
garden. Individual and group work, languages and 
science emphasised. Apply SECRETARY, Fortis Green 
School Society, Fortis Green, N.2. 
(CCHAL LONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 
A Day = Boarding Schoo! for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S “CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Muss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the iversities, the Medical Pro- 
fession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level "is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 1 acres. 


Lyndale School. — 
Open-air life. 











Boys and 





WISS COTTAGE. 
girls from 2}. 


PT] 


ot PWDICAL ROUM 








SCHOOLS—continued 
T. MARY’S SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn ~ Road, 
N.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
educational school. es taught by new methods 
throughout the school by qualified native teachers, 
Special arrangements for children as day-boarders 
until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. Apply 
Principats: HAMpstead 0648. 


PROGRESSIVE Health Kindergarten, { from 2} years. 
Scientific apparatus. Play exercises for good posture 
and individuality. Summer Term begins Agra 2$th. 
Write to Mrs. Itse Kroemer, 29 Parliament Hill, 
Hampstead. HAM 6632. 7 
St. . CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 








progress. 
(Camb.). — 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex, Pre-prep 
school and all-year-round home. Sound, carly 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional. health record. Beautiful 


Crowborough 299. 


surroundings. Apply SecreTa®y. 


UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding Schoo! on 
premises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 
"ESWICK < SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 
ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 

by on rd of Education. Modern outlook. 


‘OREST School, co-educational, boarding, 5-18 years ; 
individual time-tables; 40 acres parkland. Reep- 
ham, Norfolk. 
EW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (Recognised by the 
Board of Education), would welcome more English 
children to grow up with German children in a homelike 
atmosphere, Jearning German_and French naturally 
Music and practical training. Good examination record 
Principal: ANNA  EssInGerR, M.A., 
Otterden, Kent. Tel.: Eastling 6. 


AKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX (recognised 











Bunce Court, 





by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E.U. 
programmes followed. Individual time- ~tables for 
*“ Citizens ” over 12. Handicrafts, ecurhythmics, garden- 


ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre. 
Principal: Beatrice GARDNER 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL. South Croydon. 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free development as indivduals and as members of general 
communit Independent study. Special attention to 
health —y¥ physical development. Pupils prepared for 
——— Well-qualified staff. Principal: Berta 
. HUMPHREY. 


AMPDEN SCHOOL, 14, HOLL AND P ARK, Watt. 
A co-operative school governed by a Council where 
parents, teachers and shareholders are represented. 
Parents’ Association mects twice a term. 
now for children over 4 at this non-profitmaking day 
school where children 5 and over acquire French and 
German by natural method. Apply, Lestiz Brewer, 
Héadmaster. PARK 4775. 














| over loose seat covers. 
| Prices from 3s. 6d. 
Vacancies | 


SCHOOLS— continued 


INEWOOD, ‘CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
scheel for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where enviren- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. EtizaverH STRACHAN. Crow- 
berough 224. 


LL 4vEN®. Villars-sur-Olien, "Switzerland (4,2008t.), 
Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18). 








OnLY Book AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 


BOOK. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion for Preparatory Schools. Consu!t re schoo!s, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d. net. YAR Book Pues, 





__ EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


MONTESSOF ESSORI Method, — course, 
Dr. ‘esse Wuirs, 46 Gt. 
Street, wor %. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — 
. Spat EDWARD'S SCHOOL. 

P examination will be held on June 
7th, ith and 9th, 1938. Scholarships are two each of 
£100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of £30. The 

of {100 may not be awarded if 
candidates do not show merit. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regular Army and 
the sons of permanent officers of the Royal Air Force, 
serving and retired. Further information may be oeb- 
tained from the Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxford. 


MEL HILL scHOOL, LONDON, LW. 


inexpensive 
Russel! 











N.W.7. 


An Examination will be held on the roth May (pre- 
——— at candidates’ own Schools, and 26th te 28th 

~~ (final) at Mill Hill when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition te 
candidates who are over 12 and under 14 on 1st April,1938. 

About eight Scholarships are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p.a. 

Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers are 
awarded once a year following an examination held in 
May. ‘These Exhibitions vary in value up to £100 per 
annum each, but in special circumstances may be 
increased. 

Foundationers. A limited number of places in School 
are kept for the sons of Christian Ministers at one-third 

ton of Fees. Nominations are made on the 
recommendation of the Headmaster and not through 
competitive examination. 

For further information and ee | forms, apply 
to o the ¢ SECRETARY, | Milt Hill School, N.W. 


COACHING 


DARK HOUSE, Black Notley, Braintree, Essex. 
Coaching and teaching with pleasant country life by 
oa University oa. 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING: 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN Ty PING AND REPORTING 


Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Tel.: Holborn “6182 


Du Ic ATING and TYPEWRITING etc. 
Authors’ MSS. Novels, Plays, Schedules, etc. 
All work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 


PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4). 
UPLICATING and Typewriting, Authors’ MSS., 
etc. Sourm Lonpon TyprwritING Bureau, $1 
Ruskin Walk, Herne Hill, S.E.24. Brixton 2863 
"T T88 WRITING. Literary, protessiona!, commercial 
work. Long experience. Miss Kays 44 
Bartholomew Road, London, N.W.<. 
- “= 
LITERARY 
7OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES. 


AND MANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 


CASH, BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 

SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807. 
JRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet, 
191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


__RecENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OOKS en PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMICS, POLI- 
TIC 


2S. Write for FREE list or stat 
SPECIAL requirements. 


Good Books Bought 
THE BooxNOox, New Street, WORTHING (Sussex 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEW SUITS ‘FOR ‘OLD —Send your favourite suit 
+ or Sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel weeks. Send for patter post free. 
Prices, complete suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, 57s. 6d 
S. RepMayné & Sons, L TD., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland 


CHarRs, half-upholstered, high-backed, and a really 
satisfactory shape, 425. Information from GERALD 
2598 Tottenham Court Road, 


e your 





Hottom, Artist Decorator, 
W.r1. MUSeum 5119. 0 


N OTORISTS—no more SUIT- SHINI if you use 
4 *MEDLOCK,” the original and British puil 
Send to-day for Free Pattern 
S. N. THOMPsoON, 61 Commercial 
Road, Portsmouth. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates, and all information on page 701! 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


4 j 
Mussolini in the Making 
by GAUDENS MEGARO 
* Mr. Gaudens Megaro has done an important piece of work .. . a most valuable book 
for anyone concerned to understand modern Italy.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“ The first complete and uncensored account of Mussolini’s life as a young man.” —S/ar. 
10s. Gd. net 


Geneva and the Drift to War 


Problems of Peace. Twelfth Series. 
by Captain Walters, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Edgar Morrow. J. B. Condliffe, 
Sir Norman Angell, Malcolm Davis, Dr. Mackenzie, Carter Goodrich. The 
contributors trace the gradual breakdown of the collective system and analyse the 
reasons for it. Sir Norman Angell is concerned with the formation of a peace front 
which he considers in relation to British, French and Soviet foreign policies. 

7s. 6d. net 


Europe Re-housed 
by ELIZABETH DENBY 
with a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. The Lord Horder. 
Here is a comprehensive study of the housing problems which confronted post-war 
Europe, with an account of the efforts of six different countries to solve them. The 
book is profusely illustrated with drawings, charts, and photographs and the 
necessary statistics are clearly set out. 14s. net 


Politieal Arithmetic 
edited by LANCELOT HOGBEN 


This authoritative exposition of current population problems contains individual 
chapters by Dr. Kuezynski, Dr. Enid Charles, Professor J. L. Gray, and David Glass. 
The contributors tackle subjects such as the differential fertility of social classes and the 
prospects of an imminent decline in numbers, and the recruitment of social personnel. 

308. net 


The Letter of an Old Bolshevik 


This genuine document, of which the author, a veteran Bolshevik himself, must 
necessarily remain anonymous, was written from Moscow after the Zinoviev-Kaminev 
exccutions. Here is a true explanation of the trials and a description of the drama 


which is being played behind the scenes. 2s. net 


Australia’s Empty Spaces 
by SYDNEY UPTON 
“ Mr. Upton has an cye for country. He fascinatingly unrolls Australia’s geology, 
and sketches exploration. ... Mr. Upton paints a stark picture, but admits that 
no other country offers such prospects to the white race.”—Manchester Guardian. 
10s. 6d. net 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I1 
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